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THE LAKE OF NEMI. | 


(Engraved for the New Mirror.) 


Tue Lake of Nemi is a beautiful sheet of water, about || 
thirteen miles from Rome, on the road to Naples. Nemi || 
derives its name from the Nemus Diune that shaded its || 
banks. Like the Lake of Albano, (an extinct crater,) it || 
occupies a deep hollow in the mountains, but is much infe- | 
rior to that of Albano in extent. The banks are covered 
with gardens and orchards well fenced and thickly planted, 
forming an enchanting scene of fertility and cultivation. 
The castle and town of Nemi stand on the eastern side of 
the lake, on a high rock overhanging the crater. The lake, | 
with its beautiful scenery, is a constant resort of artists, who 
frequent it from Rome, with a view of advancing themselves | 
in their art. 


“SEATSFIELD” REDIVIVUS. 

Ir is extraordinary—somewhat humiliating too—to ob- 
serve what fame is made of—of how much besides merit— 
how many fortunate accidents are necessary—how much 
kindness from others—how many combinations of things 
beyond the aspirant’s control! It is curious how familiar 
we may be with genius without detecting it! It is wonder- 
ful how long the conscious possessor of an immortal gift 
may walk the world with the jewel in his breast, unable to 
persuade his most intimate friends that it is there! The 
thought makes one turn round and look at his neighbour— 
wondering if there be not,—now,—at his elbow,—an unre- | 
It makes one do another thing, too— 


cognized immortal! 


cast a doubtful glance on those who are ticketed * genius,” 


and wonder if it be not more owing to this necessary luck 
than to the helpless destiny of merit! 

There was a United States laugh when the opinion of a 
German writer was first quoted that Seatsfield was an 
American author, superiour to Irving and Cooper. He had 
never been heard of. The announcement was even thought 
tobe a quiz! By dint of joking upon the question, “ Who 
is Seatsfield?”” however, the graveyards of some editorial 
memories gave up such a name ; and as there is no man’s 
book wholly unread, (console yourselves, oh neglected !) it 
soon appeared that there were those who knew Seatsfield’s 
works, and had taken the trouble to import them as worth 
preserving. He had his unsuspected island above the high- 
water mark of Lethe! Though his fire had apparently 
quite gone out, there was a live spark in the ashes. A 
month after the first putting of the query as to his ever hav- 
ing existed, the following paragraph appears: 

J. Seatsrietp, the Great Unknown, the announcement of 
whose works has caused so vast a sensation in this country 
and Europe, is about to become better known to his quon- 
dam countrymen, through the medium of the New World 
press. That paper of to-day contains a spirited translation 
of one of his ** Scenes at Sea,” which fully sustains the fa- 
vourable opinion which the German critics have expressed. 

We are happy to learn that the enterprising publisher of 
the New World has several of Seatsfield’s works in rapid 
process of translation, the first of which, under the general 
title of “ Life in the New World, or sketches of American 
Society,” will appear early in the ensuing week. 
the “ Courtship of George Howard, Esq.” which, we are in- | 
formed, is exceedingly rich and recherché. The scene opens 
in this city. 


|} many considered an American. 


It gives || 


acquaintance with any new celebrity, and we are happy to 
be able to gratify our readers with an account of Seatsfield, 
as he appeared in this country, from the pen of our able se- 
nior brother of the quill—Major Noah. 
New-York, 4pril, 1844. 
My pear GeneraL—I have observed in the Eastern 
papers, and indeed in several of our city journals, repeated in- 
quiries as to “ who is Seatsfield ?”—in reference to some Ger- 


|| man publications of great merit, and likewise reminiscences 


of our Western states. The inquiry has been so frequently 
repeated, “ Who is Seatsfield?’ that my attention has at 
length been calied to the subject, and, on reflection, I think 
I can solve the mystery. Somewhere about the year 1832, 
a tall, genteel-looking German, who spoke good English, 


am 
5 


| called upon me to procure employment by his pen. I found 


him a most agreeable and intelligent gentleman, one who 
had travelled much, and was so familiar with the diploma- 
tists of Europe, and particularly with the German writers of 
eminence, that I was impressed with the idea that he had 
incurred the displeasure of his government, had been banish- 
ed for political offences, and found himself in a strange 
“country without means, and dependent upon his pen for 
support. He wrote some things for my paper; but I soon 
discovered that the character and style of his writings, full 
of force and beauty, were not adapted to the columns of a 
political journal, and I forthwith consigned him to the New- 
York Mirror, where he met with the usual reception 
awarded to men of genius, and became an occasional con- 
tributor and was liberally remunerated. 
In less than a year I received a letter from him, dated in 
some part of the Western states, in which he had been 
travelling, written in good spirits and apparently as if exe- 
cuting a mission of some kind, under the authority and di- 
rection of his friends at home, and I presume he wrote his 
sketches of Western character, &c. at that time. He called 
to see me on his return, and announced some change in his 
condition, and his intention to return to Europe ; since then 
I received but one letter from him, in which, among other 
things, I think he stated that Prince Puckler Muskau, in 
his work on the antiquities of Western Africa, which he 
| was engaged upon in some way, had drawn largely on my 
!travels in the Barbary states, a work now almost out of 
|print. I expect that his “ Virey” ‘ The Legitimist and Re- 
| publican,” must have created great sensation among the 
German monarchies, as the author was under the necessity 
of residing most of his time in Switzerland, and was by 
He wrote in English ex. 
| ceedingly well, but for a paper of intense interest he prefer- 
red German. He then translated it, losing, of course, much 
| of its original force. He is evidently a man of great genius 
and intelligence, a very agreeable writer, and possesses a 
fine taste. If you will turn to the pages of the old Mirror of 
| 1832-3, you will find some very pretty things from my friend, 
| Charles Saarsfield ; and thus, my dear General, you will be 
able to solve the mystery as to “ whois Seatsfield ?” 
Ever truly yours, M. M. Noan. 
MAY-DAY. 
May-pay is a word which used to awaken in the minds 
of our ancestors all the ideas of youth, and verdure, and 





| blossoming, and love, and hilarity ; in short, the union cf 
There is nothing so interesting as an account of personal || the two best things in the world, the love of nature, and the 
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love of each other. It was the day on which the arrival of |) 
the year at maturity was kept, like that of a blooming heires*. || 
They caught her eye as she was coming, and sent up hun- |! 
dreds of songs of joy. 


Now the bright Morning-Star, Day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cuuelip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire : 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 

Hill and dale, doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


These songs were stopped by Milton’s friends the Puritans, 
whoin in his old age he differed with, most likely on these | 
points among others. But till then, they appear to have been 
as old, all over Europe, as the existence of society. The 
Druids are said to have had festivalsin honour of May. Our | 
Teutonic ancestors had, undoubtedly ; and in the countries 
which had constituted the western Roman empire, Flora 
still saw thanks paid for her flowers, though her worship had 
gone away.* 

The homage which was paid to the Month of Love and 
flowers, may be divided into two sorts, the general and the 
individual. The first consisted in going with others to ga- || 
ther May, and in joining in sports and games afterwards. | 
On the first of the month, “ the juvenile part of both sexes,” || 
says Bourne, in his Popular Antiquities, ‘* were wont to rise || 
a little after midnight and walk to some neighbouring wood, || 
where they broke down branches from the trees, and adorn- , 
ed them with nosegays and crowns of flowers. When this 
was done, they returned with their booty about the rising of | 
the sun, and made their doors and windows to triumph in 
the flowery spoil. The after part of the day was chiefly 
spent in dancing round a May-pole, which being placed in 
a convenient part of the village, stood there, as it were, con- 
secrated to the Goddess of Flowers, without the least viola- 
tion offered to it, in the whole circle of the year.’ Spenser, 
in his Shepherd’s Calendar, has detailed the circumstances, | 
in a style like a rustic dance. 


Younge folke now flocken in—every where | 
To gather May-busketst—and swelling brere ; i 
And home they hasten—the postes to dight, 
And all the kirk-pilours—eare day-light, 
With hawthorne buds—and sweet eglantine, 
And girlonds of roses—and soppes in wine. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Sicker this morowe, no longer agoe, 

I saw a shole of shepherds outgoe 

With singing, and shouting, and jolly chere ; 
Before them yodef a lustie tabrere$ 

That to the many a hornpipe played, 

Whereto they dauncen eche one with his mayd, 
To see these fulks make such jovisaunce, 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunce. 

Tholl to the greene wood they speeden hem all, 
To fetchen home May with their musicall ; 
And home they bringen, in a royall throne, 
Crowned as king ; and his queen attone™ 

Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fayre flocke of faéries, and a fresh bend 

Of lovely nymphs. O that I were there 

To helpen the ladies their May-bush beare. 


The day was passed in sociality and manly sports ;—in arch- 
ery, and running, and pitching the bar,—in dancing, singing, 
playing music, acting Robin Hood and his company, and 
making a well-earned feast upon all the country dainties in 
season. It closed with an award of prizes. | 


As I have seen the Lady of the May, 

Set in an arbour (on a holiday) 

Built by the Maypole, where the jocund swains 
Dance with the maidens to the bag-pipe’s strains, 





* The great May holiday observed over the west of Europe || 
was known for centuries, up to a late period, under the name 
of the Belte, or Beltane. Such a number of etymologies, all | 
yerplexingly probable, have been found for this word, that we | 
| ons been surprised to miss among them that of Bel-temps, the 
Fine Time or Season. Thus Printemps, the First ‘Time, or | 
Prime Season, is the Spring. 

+ Buskets—Boskets —Bushes—from Boschetti, Ital. 

t Yode, Went. abrere, a labourer. 

Tho, Then. 7 Attone, At once—With him. 


| refinement of that age, is fondly recollected by Sp 





When envious night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 

And for their well performance soon disposes, 
‘To this a garland interwove with roses, 

To that a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip, 
Gracing another with her cherry Jip ; 

To one her garter, to another then 

A handkerchief cast o’er and o’er again ; 

And none returneth empty, that hath spent 

His pains to fill their rural merriment.* 


Among the gentry and at court the spirit of the same en. 
joyments took place, modified according to the taste or rank 
of the entertainers. The most universal amusement, agree. 
ably to the general current in the veins, and the common 
participation of flesh and blood (for rank knows no distine. | 
tion of legs and knee-pans,) was dancing. Contests of chiy. 
alry supplied the place of more rural gymnastics. But the 
most poetical and elaborate entertainment was the mask, 
A certain flowery grace was sprinkled over all; and the 
finest spirits of the time though they showed both their man. 
liness and wisdom, in knowing how to raise the pleasures of 
the season to their height. Sir Philip Sydney, the idea of 
whom has come down to us as a personification of all the} 

nser in 
this character. I 
His sports were faire, his joyance innocent, 
Sweet without soure, and honey without gall : 
And he himself seemed made for merriment, 
Merrily masking both in bowre and hall. 
There was no pleasure nor delightfull play, 
When Astrophel soever was away. 


For he could pipe, and daunce, and caroll sweet, 
Amongst the shepheards in their shearing feast ; 


As somer’s larke that with her song doth greet ; 
The dawning day forth comming from the east. ke 
And layes of love he also could compose ; ' 


Thrice happie she, whom he to praise did choose. ; 


Astrophel, st. 5.9 


Individual homage to the month of May consisted in pay. f 


| ing respect to it though alone, and in plucking flowers and | 


flowering boughs to adorn apartments with. 


This maiden, in & morn betime, 
Went forth when May was in the prime 
To get sweet setywall, 
The honey-suckle, the harlock, 
The lily, and the lady-smock, : 
To deck her summer-hall. 
Drayton's Pastotals, Eclog. 4.) 


7 


But when morning pleasures are to be spoken of, the lovers! 


+ of poetry who do not know Chaucer, are like those who do 


not know what it is to be up in the morning. He has left) 
us two exquisite pictures of the solitary observance of May, 
in his Palamon and Arcite. They are the more curious, | 
inasmuch as the actor in one is a lady, and in the other af 
knight. How far they owe any of their beauty to his origi- 





| nal, the Theseibe of Boccaccio, we cannot say ; for we never 


had the happiness of meeting with that rare work. ‘The 
Italians have so neglected it, that they have not only never 
given it a rifacimento or re-modelling, as in the instance of 
Boiardo’s poem, but are almost as much unacquainted with 
it, we believe, as foreign nations. Chaucer thought it worth 
his while to be both acquainted with it, and to make other 
$93 and we may venture to say, that we know of no Italian 
after Boccaccio’s age who was so likely to understand him 


| to the core, as his English admirer, Ariosto not excepted. 


Still, from what we have seen of Boccaccio’s poetry, we can E 
imagine the Theseide to have been too lax and long. If 
Chaucer’s Palamon and Arcite be all that he thought proper) 
to distil from it, it must have been greatly so; for it was an) 
epic. But at all events the essence is an exquisite one. f 
The tree must have been a fine old enormity, from which? 
such honey could be drawn. 

To begin as in duty bound, with the lady. 


How she 
* Britannia’s Pastorals, by William Browne. Song the 4th. 
Browne, like his friend Wither, wanted strength and the pow: 
er of selection, though not to such an extent. He is, however, 
well worth reading by those who can expatiate over a pastoral 
subject, like a meadowy tract of country ; finding out the beav- 
tiful spots, and gratified, if not much delighted, with the rest. 





His genius, which was by no means destitute of the social patt 
of passion, seems to have been turned almost wholly to de 
scription, by the beauties of his native county Devonshire. 
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ee : . . : ———— 
e, ~ sparkles through the antiquity of the language, like a young | ‘To maken him a garland of the greves, 
beauty in an old hood! Were it of woodbind or of hawthorn leaves, 
| And loud he sung against the sunny sheen : 
Thus passeth yere by yere, and day by day, ] “Q May, with all thy flowers and thy green, 
Till it felle ones in a morowe of May, '} Right welcome be thou, fairé freshe May : 
That Emelie— | I hope that I some green here getten may.” 
But we will alter the spelling where we can, as in a former | mae — his veal he ey wom J heart, 
instance, merely to let the reader see what a notion is in his | nto the grove ali Rastly Be start, 
. : as tigate eae And in the path he roamed up and down. 
way, if he suffers the look of Chaucer’s words to prevent his | ; ; : oe 
enjoying him. The versification of this is not so striking as the other, but 
me en. Thus passeth year by year, and day by day, Dryden again falls short in the freshness and feeling of the 
, Well 4: fll aoe ina garowof May sentiment. His lines are beautiful ; but they do not come 
or rank ill it , ina morrow of May, | : +t ne} 
» agree. That Emily, that fairer was to seen home to us with so happy and cordial a face. Here they 
ommon Than is the lily upon his stalk green, | are. The word morning in the first line, as it is repeated in 
distine. | — or ed than nptnse A with — new, | the second, we are bound to consider as a slip of the pen; 
Be: (Kor with the rosy colour strove her hue ; erhaps for mountine. 
of chiv. J n’ot which was the finer of them two) || P i : ™ 
But the Ere it was day, as she was wont to do, The morning-lark, the messenger of day, 
» mask, She was arisen and all ready dight, Saluteth in her song the morning gray ; 
ind the For May will have no sluggardy a-night : And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 
ir man. The season pricketh every gentle heart, That all the horizon laughed to see the joyous sight: 
sures of And maketh him out of his sleep to start, He with his tepid rays the rose renews, 
idea of And saith “ Arise, and do thine observance.” And licks the drooping leaves and dries the dews ; 


When Arcite left his bed, resolv’d to pay 


This maketh Emily have remembrance ° e 
i Observance to the month of merry May: 


all the § To do honour to May, and for to rise. 


nser in} 


| 
! 
| 
i Yclothed was she, fresh for to devise : | Forth on his fiery steed betimes he rode, 
t Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, | That scarcely prints the turf on which he trod : 
Behind her back, a yardé* long I guess: At ease he seemed, and prancing o’er the plains, 
And in the garden, at the sun uprist, Turned only to the grove his horse’s reins, 
She walketh up and down where as her list ; The grove I named before ; and, lighted there, 
She gathereth flowers, party white and red | A woodbine garland sought to crown his hair ; 
‘Vo make a subtle garland for her head ; Then turned his face against the rising day, 
And as an angel, heavenly she sung. | And raised his voice to welcome in the May: _ 
The great tower, that was so thick and strong, * For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries wear, 
t, Which of the castle was the chief dongeon, If not the first, the fairest of the year: 


For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers : 
When thy short reign is past, the feverish sun 
The sultry tropic fears, and moves more slowly on. 
So may thy tender blossoms fear no blight, 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite, 

As thou shalt guide my wandering steps to find 
The fragrant greens I seek, my brows to bind.” 


: j (Where as these knightés weren in prison, 
; Of which I toldé you, and tellen‘shall) 

& Was even joinant to the garden wall, 

t There as this Emily had her playing. 

e. i Bright was the sun, and clear that morwéning— 

* * i [How finely, to our ears at least, the second line of the coup. 
in pay. f let always rises up from this full stop at the first !] 


rs and § Bright was the sun, and clear that morwéning, His vows address'd, within the grove he stray’d. 
And Palamon, this woeful prisoner, | How poor is this to Arcite’s leaping from his courser “ with 
j As was his wont, by leave of his jailér, a lusty heart!” How inferior the common-place of the “ fiery 
f Was risen, and roamed in a chamber on high, | steed,” which need not involve any actual notion in the wri- 





In which he all the noble city sigh,t feracF ee : | = 2 
. 9 A es, 1s rser “* ¢ e fire ;’—how in- 
And eke the garden, full of branches green, |ter’s mind, to the courser “ starting as the fire ;’—how in 


RIE SA 5s Mnilie ferior the turning his face to “ the rising day” and raising his 
There as this iresh Eumilia the sheent pie ag me ng y ws dm 
Was in her walk, and roamed up and down. |, voice to the singing “loud against the sunny sheen ;” an 
|| lastly, the whole learned invocation and adjuration of May, 
about guiding his ** wandering steps” and ‘* so may thy ten- 


clog.4.) Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of Dryden, says upon the 


as 


‘ ee ck ee Nee : hae 66 F 

» lovers! a before volt — — en version of it, that ‘the | der blossoms” &e. to the call upon the “fair fresh May,” 
who do po — pres ye ‘6 ‘es acm wy, si mg ae in spite of the ending with that simple, quick-hearted line, in which he 
no ke SST OF be vermicaSon € quote from memory, but |) hopes he shall get “some green here ;? a touch in the hap- 


& } > . + = 2-2 4 ia , ro 3. © > regs > . . . © 2 
ff May, “7S 3S the substance of his words. For our parts, we agree piest vivacity! Dryden’s genius, for the most part, wanted 












urious, f) With them, as to the consignment of the palm, but not as to!’ faith in nature. It was too gross and sophisticate. There 
ther af, the exception about the versification. | With some allowance || was as much difference between him and his original, as be- 
s origi- as to our present mode of accentuation, it appears to us bad i/tween a hot noon in perukes at St. James’s, and one of 
3 never be touched with a finer sense of music even than Dryden’s. || Chaucer’s lounges on the grass, of a May-morning. 
The It is more delicate, without any inferiority in strength, and 1 All this worship of May is over now. “There is no issuing 
y never still sea diabinaeapaer es P ; . : | forth, in glad companies, to gather boughs; no adorning of 
ince of But to our other portrait. It is as sparkling with young |houses with “the flowery spoil ;” no songs, no dances, no 
d with ™anhood, as the former is with a gentler freshness. W hat | village sports and coronations, no courtly poetries, no sense 
t worth | 2 burst of radiant joy is in the second couplet; what a vital || aq acknowledgmept of the quiet presence of nature, in 
others quickness in the comparison of the horse, “ starting a8 the | grove or glade. 
Italian fire ;? and what a native and happy ease in the conclusion ! | © dolce primavere, o fior novelli, 
id him The busy lark, the messenger of day, | O aure, o arboscelli, o fresche erbette, 
cepted. Saleweth§ in her song the morrow gray ; O piagge benedette ; 0 colli, o monti, 
we ca And fiery Phoobus riseth up so bright, O valli, o fiumi, o fonti, o verdi rivi, 
ng. Ip That all the orient laugheth of the sight ; Palme lauri, ed olive, edere e mirti ; 
cnet And with his strémes drieth in the greves|| O gloriosi spiriti de gli boschi; : 
- proper The silver droppés hanging in the leaves ; O Eco, o antri foschi, o chiare linfe, 
was a5 And Arcite, that is in the court real T O faretrate ninfe, o agresti Pani, 
le one. - With Theseus the squier principal, O Satiri e Silvani, o Fauni e Driadi, 
which F Is risen, and looketh on the merry day ; Naiadi ed Amadriadi, o Semidee, 
And for to do his observance to May, Oreadi e Napee,—or siete sule-—Sannazzaro. 
Rememb’ring on the point of his desire, O thou delicious spring, O ye new flowers, 
He on the courser, starting as the fire, O airs, O youngling bowers ; fresh thickening grass, 
Is ridden to the fieldés him to play, And plains beneath heaven’s face; O hills and mountains, 
Out of the court, were it a mile or tway: Valleys, and streams, and fountains; banks of green, 
And to the grove, of which that f you told, Myrtles, and palms serene, ivies, and bays; 
By Aventure his way ‘gan to hold, And ye who warmed old lays, spirits o’ the woods, 
: - : | Echoes, and solitudes, and lakes of light; 
* These additional syllables are to be read slightly, like the O quivered virgins bright, Pans rustieal, 
ein French verse. Satyrs and Sylvans all, Dryads, and ye 
Saw, t The shining. § Saluteth. That up the mountains be; and ye beneath 








| Groves. 7 Royal. In meadow or flowery heaih,—ye are alone. 
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Two hundred years ago, our ancestors used to delight in 
anticipating their May holidays. Bigotry came in, and 
frowned them away; then Debauchery, and identified all 
pleasures with the town; then Avarice, and we have ever 
since been mistaking the means for the end. 

Fortunately, it does not follow that we shall continue to 
do so. Commerce, while it thinks it is only exchanging 
commodities, is helping to diffuse knowledge. All other 
gains,—all selfish and extravagant systems of acquisition,— 
tend to over-do themselves, and to topple down by their own 
undiffused magnitude. The world, as it learns other things, 
may learn not to confound the means with the end, or at 
least (to speak more philosophically,) a really poor means 
with a really richer. The veriest cricket-player on a green 
has as sufficient a quantity of excitement as a fundholder or 
a partisan ; and health, and spirits, and manliness to boot. 
Knowledge may go on; must do so, from necessity ; and 
should do so, for the ends we speak of ; but knowledge, so 
far from being incompatible with simplicity of pleasures, is 
the quickest to perceive its wealth. Chaucer would lie for 
hours, looking at the daisies. Scipio and Lelius could amuse 
themselves with making ducks and drakes on the water. 
Epaminondas, the greatest of all the active spirits of Greece, 
was a flute-player and dancer. Alfred the Great could act 
the whole part of a minstrel. Epicurus taught the riches of 
temperance and intellectual pleasure in a garden. The other 
philosophers of his country walked between heaven and 
earth in the colloquial bowers of Academus ; and “ the wi- 
sest heart of Solomon,” who found everything vain because 
he was a king, has left us panegyrics on the Spring and the 
‘* voice of the turtle,” because he was a poet, a lover and a 
wise man. 


~~ SOE ee 


SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Tue fifth of May, making the due allowance of twelve 
days from the twenty-third of April, according to the change 
of the Style, is the birth-day of Shakspeare. Pleasant 
thoughts must be associated with him in everything. If he 
is not to be born in April, he must be born in May. Nature 
will have him with her on her blithest holidays, like her 
favourite lover. 

O thou divine human creature—greater name than even 
divine poet or divine philosopher—and yet thou wast all 
three—a very spring and vernal abundance of all fair and 
noble things is to be found in thy productions! They are 
truly a second nature. We walk in them, with whatever 
society we please; either with men, or fair women, or cir- 
cling spirits, or with none but the whispering airs and leaves. 
Thou makest worlds of green trees and gentle natures for 
us, in thy forests of Arden, and thy courtly retirements of 
Navarre. Thou bringest us among the holiday lasses on 
the green sward; layest us to sleep among fairies in the 
bowers of midsummer ; wakest us with the song of the lark 
and the silver-sweet voices of lovers: bringest more mu- 
sic to our ears, both from earth and from the planets; anon 
settest us upon enchanted islands, where it welcomes us 
again, from the touching of invincible instruments; and 
after all, restorest us to our still desired haven, the arms of 
humanity. Whether grieving us or making us glad, thou 
makest us kinder and happier. The tears which thou 
fetchest down are like the rains of April, softening the times 
that come after them. ‘Thy smiles are those of the month 
of love, the more blessed and universal for the tears. 

The birth-days of such men as Shakspeare ought to be 
kept, in common gratitude and affection, like those of rela- 
tions whom we love. He has said, in a line full of him, 
that 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 


How near does he become to us with his thousand touches! 
The lustre and utility of intellectual power is so increasing 
in the eyes of the world, that we do not despair of seeing 
the time when his birth-day will be a subject of public re- 
joicing ; when the regular feast will be served up in tavern 
and dwelling-house, the bust crowned with laurel, and the 
theatres sparkle with illuminations. 

In the meantime, it is in the power of every admirer of 
Shakspeare to honour the day privately. Rich or poor, 
busy or at leisure, all may doit. The busiest finds time to 
eat his dinner, and may pitch one considerate glass of wine 
down his throat. The poorest may call him to mind, and 








zz _— 
drink his memory in honest water. We had mechanically ‘ 
written health, as if he were alive. So he is in spirit;~ | 

and the spirit of such a writer is so constantly with us, | Tae t 
that it would be a good thing, a judicious extravagance, a | ples 
contemplative piece of jollity, to drink his health instead of ~ gral 
his memory. But this, we fear, should be an impulse, | siar 
We must content ourselves with having felt it here, and di 
drinking it in imagination. To act upon it, as a proposal “ 
of the day before yesterday, might be too much like getting | bet 


up an extempore gesture, or practising an unspeakable | Fra 
satisfaction. f ser 
An outline, however, may be drawn of the manner in | Mu 
which such a birth-day might be spent. The tone and 
colouring would be filled up, of course, according to the taste En 
of the parties. If any of our readers, then, have leisure as It 1 
well as inclination to devote a day to the memory of Shaks.| duce 
peare, we would advise them, in the first place, to walk out, whick 
whether alone or in company, and enjoy during the mom.|__ in Lo 


ing as much as possible of those beauties of nature, of which | the jo 
he has left us such exquisite pictures. They would takea/ dious| 


volume of him in their hands the most suitable to the occa-|__ ful to 
sion ; not to hold themselves bound to sit down and read it,|_ any © 
nor even to refer to it, if the original work of nature should | the g 


occupy them too much; but to read it, if they read anything; vaguc 
and to feel that Shakspeare was with them substantially as [will f 
well as spiritually ;—that they had him with them under | Socie 
their arm. There is another thought connected with his} nalist 
presence, which may render the Londoner’s walk the more} _bassa 
interesting. Shakspeare had neither the vanity which in. | dies « 
duces a man to be disgusted with what everybody can en-| _ theat 
joy ; nor, on the other hand, the involuntary self-degradation ry’s 


which renders us incapable of enjoying what is abased by Sir R 
our own familiarity of acquaintanceship. About the metro- pare 
polis, therefore, there is perhaps not a single rural spot, any indee 
more than about Stratford-upon-Avon, which he has not} wea 
himself enjoyed. The south side of London was the one some 
nearest his theatre. Hyde Park was then, as it is now, one the n 
of the fashionable promenades. Richmond also was in high |) kind, 
pride of estimation. At Greenwich Elizabeth held her court, Fe 


and walked abroad amid the gallant service of the Sydneys in co 
and Raleighs. And Hampstead and Highgate, with the the ¢ 





country about them, were, as they have been ever since, | at Ei 
the favourite resort of the lovers of natural productions. | horse 
Nay, without repeating what we said in a former number most 
about the Mermaid in Cornhill, the Devil Tavern in Fleet. Atk 
street, the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, and other town asso- my | 
ciations with Shakspeare, the reader who cannot get out of 7 Guil 
London on his birth-day, and who has the luck to be hard fF then: 
at work in Chancery-lane or the Borough, may be pretty 7 crocl 
certain that Shakspeare has admired the fields and the May fat i 
flowers there ; for the fields were close to the latter, perhaps fere! 
came up to the very walls of the theatre; and the suburban whe: 
mansion and gardens of his friend Lord Southampton oc- & dese 
cupied the spot now called Southampton-buildings. It was to di 
really a country neighbourhood. The Old Bourne (Hol- the | 
born) ran by with a bridge over it; and Gray’s Inn was an sim} 
Academic bower in the fields. It Is 
The dinner does not much signify. The sparest or the hors 
most abundant will suit the various fortunes of the great may 
poet; only it will be as well for those who can afford wine, road 
to pledge Falstaff in a cup of “ sherris sack,” which seems (anc 
to have been a sort of sherry negus. After dinner Shaks- says 
peare’s volumes will come well on the table; lying among ‘ato’ 
the dessert like laurels, where there is one, and supplying it fore 
where there is not. Instead of songs, the persons present are 
may be called upon for scenes. But no stress need be laid> —_V€SS 
on this proposition, if they do not like to read out aloud. tocr 
The pleasure of the day should be as much at liberty as pos: |) 8elv 
sible ; and if the company prefer conversation, it will not whe 
be very easy for them to touch upon any subject which faul 
Shakspeare shall not have touched upon also. If the enthu- Bed 
siasm is in high taste, the ladies should be crowned with sad 
violets, which (next to the roses of their lips) seem to have larg 
been his favourite flower. After tea should come singing F in I 
and music, especially the songs which Arne set from his squ 
plays, and the ballad of Thou soft-flowing Avon. If an en- mal 
graving or bust of him could occupy the principal place in acl 
the room, it would look like the “ present deity” of the oc. pos 
casion ; and we have known a very pleasant effect produced do 
by everybody’s bringing some quotation applicable to him ney 
from his works, and laying it before his image, to be read inf the 


the course of the evening. the’ 
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_ 2 | pate tea set 
cally | TWO THINGS MARKED IN READING. j at Pimlico ! Indeed, a man who after living much abroad, re- 
it ;— hi epee eae hin: One | turns to his own country, will find there is nO meanness in 
1 us, | Tae yp = Se World are undesigned, as the best |! Europe like that of the freeborn Briton. A woman in mid- 
e, al pleasures are uncontrived and unforeseen. In the pro- || dle life is afraid of her lady’s-maid if the latter has lived in 
ad of | gramme of an article in an English Review on the Pari- || a lord’s family previously. In the days of the existence of 
ulse, | sian Letters of the Vicomte de Launay, (Madame Girar- the C—— club, young men used to hesitate and make apo- 
and 1.) th ledeassiiili Saake. o dbnnaiihies wth died eeaiiids logies before they avowed they belonged to it; and the rea- 
D08al | din,) the ree er ‘ ss = son was—not that the members were not as good as them- 
ting | between the position of men of genius in England and || selyes, but because they were not better. The club was 
cable | France; and in so doing, draws a picture of English || ruined because there were not lords enough in it. The 
'  servility to rank, which, if done by any other than an|| young barristers, the young artists, the young merchants from 
er in F Muskau’s. the city, would not, to be sure, speak to their lordships if 
and they were present, but they pined in their absence—they 
taste English pen, would be worse abuse than any of Puckler || sought for places where their august patrons might occasion- 
re as | It would be impossible perhaps for a journal here to pro- |! ally be seen and worshipped in silence ; and the corner of 
raks.| duce any series of London letters similar in kind to those of || Waterloo Place is now dark, and the friendly steam of din- 
: out, which we are speaking. The journalist has not the position | ners no longer greets the passers-by there at six o’clock. 
nom.| in London which is enjoyed by his Parisian brother. Here | How those deserters would have rallied round a couple of 
rhich | the journal is everything, and the writer a personage stu- | dukes were they ever so foolish, and afew marquises no 
kea! diously obscure ;—If a gentleman, he is somehow most care. || wiser than the author of a certain Voyage to Constantinople. 
yecae| ful to disguise his connexion with literature, and will avow || Thus, as it seems to us, the great people in England have 
nd it,| any other profession but his own: if not of the upper class, || killed our society. It is not their fault: but it is our mean- 
ould) the gentry are strangely shy and suspicious of him, have || ness, We might be very social and happy without them if 
ing; |) vague ideas of the danger of “ being shown up” by him, and || we would: but follow them we must, and as in the good old 
ly as will flock to clubs to manifest their mistrust by a black ball. || vicar’s time, the appearance of Lady Wilhelmina Amelia 
inder Society has very different attentions for the Parisian jour-||Skeggs amongst us, (whom we will ask), instantly puts a 
h his nalists, and we find them admitted into the saloons of am.- || stop to the joviality and free flow of spirits which reigned 
more | _ bassadors, the cabinets of ministers, and the boudoirs of la-|| before her ladyship’s arrival; and we give up nature and 
h in.’ dies of fashion. When shall we ever hear of Mr. This, || blindman’s buff for stiff conversations about “ Shakspeare 
1 ene theatrical critic for the ‘* Morning Post,” at Lady Londonder- || and the musical glasses.” This digression concerning Eng- 
ation ry’s ball, or Mr. That, editor of the “* Times,” closeted with | lish society has, to be sure, no actual reference to the sub- 
d by Sir Robert Peel, and “ assisting” the prime minister to pre- jject in hand, save that moral one which the reviewer 
etro- pare a great parliamentary paper or a queen’s speech? And, | sometimes thinks fit to point out to his reader, who travelling 
any indeed, with all possible respect for the literary profession, || with him in the spirit to foreign countries, may thus their 
; not we are inclined to think the English mode the most whole- |; manners noting, and their realms surveying, be induced to 
one! some in this case, and that it is better that the duchesses, — about his own. 
| the ministers, and the literary men, should concert with thei 
‘Nich _ kind, nor be too intimate with each other. ad | Leigh Hunt tells love stories delightfully—with a sort of 
out, For the truth is, the parties have exceedingly few interests || _kitchen-fire-side familiarity which is charming in the most 
Ineys}. incommon. The only place in England we know of where | refined writer of the age. Here is one which turns upon a 
1 the, the great and the small frankly consort, is the betting ring || phenomenon that occurred during the earthquake which 
ince, at Epsom and Newmarket, where his grace will take the || d alk Meas 
tions |. horse-dealer’s odds and vice versa—that is the place of al-|| @Stroyed Messina. 
mber most national interest and equality, but what other is there ? | Giuseppe, a young vine-grower in a village at the foot of 
“leet. At Exeter Hall, (another and opposite national institution,) the mountains looking towards Messina, was in love with 
asso. my lord takes the chair and is allowed the lead. Go to | Maria, a daughter of the richest bee-master of the place; 
ut of Guildhall on a feast day, my lords have a high table for|| and his affection, to the great displeasure of the father, 
hard) themselves, with gold and plate, where the commoners have || was returned. The old man, though he had encouraged 
retty crockery, and no doubt with a prodigious deal more green || him at first, wished her to marry a young profligate in the 
May fat in the turtle sonp than falls to the share of the poor suf-|| city, because the latter was richer and of a higher stock ; 
rhaps | ferers at the plebeian table. The theatre was a place || but the girl had a great deal of good sense as well as feel- 
rban where our rich and poor met in common, but the great have || ing ; and the father was puzzled how to separate them, the 
1 oc- | deserted that amusement, and are thinking of sitting down || families having been long acquainted. He did everything 
: was to dinner, or are preparing for the Opera when three acts of || in his power to render the visits of the lover uscomfortable 
(Hol the comedy are over. The honest citizen who takes his || to both parties; but as they saw through his object, and love 
as an simple walk on a Sunday in the park comes near his betters, || can endure a great deal, he at length thought himself com- 
it is true, but they are passing him in their carriages or on || pelled to make use of insult. Contriving, therefore, one day 
r the horseback,—nay, it must have struck any plain person who ‘to proceed from one mortifying word to another, he took 
great may chance to have travelled abroad in steamboat or rail- || upon him, as if in right of offence, to anticipate his daugh- 
wine, road, how the great Englishman, or the would-be great, || ter’s usual attention to the parting guest, and show him out 
eems (and the faults of a great master, as Sir Joshua Reynolds || of the door himself, adding a broad hint that it might be as 
haks- says, are always to be seen in the exaggerations of his imi- || well if he did not return very soon. 
nong tators,) will sit alone perched in his solitary carriage on the ||‘ Perhaps, Signor Antonio,” said the youth, piqued at last 
ing it fore.deck, rather than come among the vulgar crowd who||to say something harsh himself, “ you do not wish the son 
esent) are enjoying themselves in the more commodious part of the || of your old friend to return at all?” 
> laid vessel. If we have a fault to find with the fashionable aris- ‘* Perhaps not,” said the bee-master. 
loud. tocracy of this free country, it is not that they shut them- «© What,” said the poor lad, losing all the courage of his 
spos-|, Selves up and do as they like, but that they ruin honest folks || anger in the terrible thought of his never having any more 
lI not who will insist upon imitating them: and this is not their | of those beautiful lettings out of the door by Maria—* what ! 
vhich fault—it is ours. A philosopher has but to walk into the||do you mean to say I may not hope to be invited again, 
nthu- Bedford and Russell-square district, and wonder over this||even by yourself?—that you yourself will never again invite 
with sad characteristic of his countrymen; it is written up in the || me, or come to see me ?” 
have large bills in the windows which show that the best houses|| ‘ Oh, we shall all come, of course, to the great Signor 
nging | in London are to let. There is a noble mansion in Russell- || Giuseppe,” said the old man, looking scornful—* all cap in 
u his square, for instance, of which the proprietors propose to|| hand.” 
n en make a club—but the inhabitants of Bloomsbury who want “ Nay, nay ;” returned Giuseppe, in a tone of propitia- 
ce inf club must have it at the west end of the town, as far as||tion; “ I'll wait till you do me the favour to look in some 
fe 0c. possible from their own unfashionable quarter; those who}, morning, in the old way, and have a chat about the French ; 
luced do inhabit it want to move away from it; and you hear attor- | and perhaps,” added he, blushing, “ you will then bring Ma- 
| him neys’ wives and honest stockbrokers’ ladies talk of quitting || ria with you, as you used to do; and I wont attempt to see 
ad in the vulgar district, and moving towards “ the court end,” as if || her till then.” 


they were to get any good by living near her majesty the queen 


| «Oh, we'll all come, of course,” said Antonio, impa- 
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tiently ; “cat, dog, and all; and when we do,” added he, in 
a very significant tone, “‘ you may come again yourself.” 

Giuseppe tried to laugh at the jest, and thus still propitiate 
him ; but the old man, hastening to shut the door, angrily 
cried, “* Ay, cat, dog, and all, and the cottage besides, with 
Maria’s dowry along with it; and then you may come again, 
and not till then.’ And so saying he banged the door, and 
giving a furious look at poor, pale Maria, went into another 
room to scrawl a note to the young citizen. 

The young citizen came in vain, and Antonio grew sul- 
kier and angrier every day, till at last he turned his bitter 
jest into a vow, exclaiming, with an oath, that Giuseppe 
should never have his daughter, till he, (the father,) daughter, 
dog, cat, cottage, bee-hives and all, with her dowry of al- 
mund-trees to boot, set out some fine morning to beg the 
young vine-dresser to accept them. 

Poor Maria grew thin and pale, and Giuseppe looked lit- 
tle better, turning all his wonted jests into sighs, and often 
interrupting his work to sit and look towards the said al- 
mond-trees, which formed a beautiful clump on an ascent 
upon the other side of the glen, sheltering the best of An- 
tonio’s bee-hives, and composing a pretty dowry for the pret- 
ty Maria, which the father longed to see in the possession 
of the flashy young citizen. 

One morning, after a very sultry night, as the poor youth 
sat endeavouring to catch a glimpse of her in this direction, 
he observed that the clouds gathered in a very unusual man- 
ner over the country, and then hung low in the air, heavy 
and immovable. ‘Towards Messina the sky looked so fiery, 
that at first he thought the city on fire, till an unusual heat af- 
fecting his own skin, and a smell of sulphur arising, and the 
little river at his feet assuming a tinge of muddy ash-colour, 
he knew that some convulsion of the earth was at hand. 
His immediate impulse was to cross the ford, and, with 
mixed anguish and delight, again find himself in the cottage 
of Antonio, giving the father and daughter all the help in 
his power. 
startled him for a moment; but he was proceeding to cross, 
when his ears tingled, his head turned giddy, and while the 
earth heaved beneath his own feet, he saw the whole oppo- 
site side of the glen lifted up with a horrible deafening 
noise, and then the cottage itself, with all around it, cast, as 
he thought, to the ground, and buried for ever. The sturdy 
youth, for the first time in his life, fainted away; and when 
his senses returned, found himself pitched back into his own 
premises, but not injured, the blow having been broken by 
the vines. 

But on looking in horrour towards the site of the cottage 
up the hill, what did he see there? or rather, what did he 
not see there? And what did he see, forming a new mound, 
furlongs down the side of the hill, almost at the bottom of 
the glen, and in his own very homestead ? 

Antonio’s cottage.—Antonio’s cottage, with the almond 
trees, and tle bee-hives, and the very cat and dog, and the 
old man himself, and the daughter, (both senseless,) all 
come, as if, in the father’s words, to beg him to accept them! 
Such awful pleasantries, so to speak, sometimes take place 
in the middle of Nature’s deepest tragedies, and such ex- 
quisite good may spring out of evil. 

For it was so in the end, if not in the intention. The old 
man, (who, together with his daughter, had only been stun- 
ned by terrour,) was superstitiously frightened by the dread- 
ful circumstance, if not affectionately moved by the atten- 
tions of the son of his old friend, and the delight and reli- 
gious transport of his child. Besides, though the cottage, 
and the almond trees, and the bee-hives, had all come mi- 
raculously safe down the hill, (a phenomenon which has fre- 
quently occurred in these extraordinary landslips,) the 
flower-gardens, on which his bees fed, were almost all de- 
stroyed ; his property was lessened, his pride lowered; and 
when the convulsion was well over, and the guitars were 
again playing in the valley, he consented to become the in- 
mate for life of the cottage of the enchanted couple. 

He could never attain, however, to the innate delicacy of 
his child, and he would sometimes, with a petulant sigh, in- 
timate at table what a pity it was that she had not married 
the rich and high-feeding citizen. At such times as these, 
Maria would gather one of her husband’s feet between her 
own under the table, and with a squeeze of it, that repaid 
him tenfold for the mortification, would steal a look at him 
which said, “I possess all which it is possible for me to 
desire.” 


A tremendous burst of thunder and lightning | 








THE CAT BY THE FIRE. 


A Bazine fire, a warm rug, candles lit and curtains drawn, 
the kettle on for tea (nor do the * first circles” despise 
the preference of a kettle to an urn, as the third or fourth 
may do,) and finally, the cat before you, attracting your at. 
tenticn,—it is a scene which everybody likes unless he hag 
a morbid aversion to cats; which is not common. There 
are some nice inquirers, it is true, who are apt to make un. 
easy comparisons of cats with dogs,—to say they are not so 
loving, that they prefer the house to the man, &c. But 
agreeably to the gocd old maxim, that ‘comparisons are 
odious,” our readers, we hope, will continue to like what is 
likeable in anything, for its own sake, without trying to ren- 
der it unlikeable from its inferiority to something else—a 
process by which we might ingeniously contrive to put soot 
into every dish that is set before us, and to reject one thing 
after another, till we were pleased with nothing. Here isa 
gocd fireside, and a cat to it; and it would be our own 
fault, if, in removing to another house and another fireside, 
we did not take care that the cat removed with us. Cats 
cannot look to the moving of goods, as men do. If we 
would have creatures considerate towards us, we must be 
so towards them. It is not to be expected of everybody, 
quadruped or biped, that they should stick to us in spite of 
our want of merit, like a dog ora benevolent sage. Be- 
sides, stories have been teld of cats very much to the credit 
of their benignity ; such as their following a master about 
like a dog, waiting at a gentleman’s door to thank him for 
some obligation over night, &c. And our readers may 
remember the history of the famous Godolphin Arabian, 
upon whose grave a cat that had lived with him in the stable 
went and stretched itself, and died. 

The cat purrs, as if it applauded our consideration,—and 
gently moves its tail. What an odd expression of the 
power to be irritable and the will to be pleased there is in 
its face, as it looks up at us! We must own, that we do 
not prefer a cat in the act of purring, or of looking in 
that manner. It reminds us of the sort of smile, or simmer 
(simper is too weak and fleeting a word) that is apt to be 
in the faces of irritable people when they are pleased to be 
in a state of satisfaction. We prefer, fpr a general expres- 
sion, the cat in a quiet unpretending state, and the human 
countenance with a look indicative of habitual grace and 
composure, as if it were not necessary to take any violent 
steps to prove its amiability,—the ‘‘ smile without a smile,” 
as the poet beautifully calls it.* 

Furthermore, (in order to get rid at once of all that may 
be objected to poor Pussy, as boys at school get down their 
bad dumpling as fast as possible, before the meat comes,) 
we own we have an objection to the way in which a cat 
sports with a mouse before she kills it, tossing and jerking 
it about like a ball, and letting it go, in order to pounce 
upon it with the greater relish. And yet what right have 
we to apply human measures of cruelty to the inferior re- 
flectability of a cat? Perhaps she has no idea of the mouse’s 
being alive, in the sense that we have,—most likely she 
looks upon it as a pleasant moveable toy, made to be eaten, 
—a sort of lively pudding, that oddly jumps hither and 
thither. It would be hard to beat into the head of a coun. 
try squire, of the old class, that there is any cruelty in hunt- 
ing a hare; and most assuredly it would be still harder to 
beat mouse-sparing into the head of a cat. You might read 
the most pungent essay on the subject into her ear, and she 
would only sneeze at it. 

As to the unnatural cruelties, which we sometimes read 
of, committed by cats upon their offspring, they are excep- 
tions to the common and beautiful rules of nature, and ac- 
cordingly we have nothing to do with them. They are trace- 
able to some unnatural circumstances, of breeding or posi- 
tion. Enormities as monstrous are to be found among hu- 
man beings, and argue nothing against the general charac- 
ter of the species. Even dogs are not always immaculate ; 
and sages have made slips. Dr. Franklin cut off his son 
with a shilling, for differing with him in politics. 

But cats resemble tigers? They are tigers in miniature? 
Well,—and very pretty miniatures they are. And what 
has the tiger himself done, that he has not a right to his din- 
ner, as well as Jones? A tiger treatsa man much as @ 
cat does a mouse ;—granted ; but we have no reason to sup- 
pose that he is aware of the man’s sufferings, or means any- 





* Knowles, in the “ Beggar of Bethnal Green.” 
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thing but to satisfy his hunger; and what have the butcher | 
and poulterer been about, meanwhile? The tiger, it is | 
true, lays about him a little superfluously sometimes, when | 
he gets into a sheep-fold, and kills more than he eats; but | 
does not the squire or the marquis do pretty much like him | 
in the month of September? Nay, do we not hear of vene- || 
rable judges, that would not hurt a fly, going about in that || 
refreshing month, seeking whom they may lame? See the 
effect of habit and education! And you can educate the 
tiger in no other way than by attending to his stomach. 
Fill that, and he will want no men to eat, probably not 
even tolame. On the other hand, deprive Jones of his din- 
ner for a day or two, and see what a state he will be in, 
especially if he is by nature irascible. Nay, keep him from | 
it for an half-an-hour, and observe the tiger propensities 

of his stomach and fingers,—how worthy of killing he thinks 

the cook, and what boxes of the ear he feels inclined to give 

the footboy. | 

Animals, by the nature of things, in their present state, 
dispose of one another into their respective stomachs, with- | 
out ill-will on any side. They keep down the several popu- | 
lations of their neighbours, till time may come when super- | 
fluous p>pulation of any kind need not exist, and predatory 
appearances may vanish from the earth, as the wolves have | 
done from England. But whether they may or not, is not a 
question by a hundred times so important to moral inquiries, 
asinto the possibilities of human education and the nonsense 
of ill-will. Show the nonentity of that, and we may all get 
our dinners as jovially as we can, sure of these three un- 
doubted facts,—that life is long, death short, and the world | 
beautiful. And so we bring our thoughts back again to the | 
fireside, and look at the cat. 

Poor Pussy! she looks up at us again, as if she thanked 
us for those vindications of dinner; and symbolically gives 
a twist of a yawn, and a lick to her whiskers. Now she 
proceeds to clean herself all over, having a just sense of the | 
demands of her elegant person,—beginning judiciously with | 
her paws, and fetching amazing tongues at her hind-hips. 
Anon, she scratches her neck with a foot of rapid delight, 
leaning her head towards it, and shutting her eyes, half to 
accommodate the action of the skin and half to enjoy the 
luxury. She then rewards her paws with a few more 
touches ;~look at the action of her head and neck, how 
pleasing It is, the ears pointed forward, and the neck gently 
arching to and fro. Finally, she gives a sneeze, and an- 
other twist of mouth and whiskers, and then, curling her 
tail towards her front claws, settles herself on her hind 
quarters, in an attitude of bland meditation. 

What does she think of ?—Of her saucer of milk at break- 
fast? or of the thump she got yesterday in the kitchen for | 
stealing the meat? or of her own meat, the Tartar’s dish, || 
noble horse-flesh ? or of her friend the cat next door, the most 
impassioned of serenaders? or of her little ones, some of 
whom are now large, and all of them gone? Is that among 
her recollections when she looks pensive ? 

She is a sprightly cat, hardly past her youth; so happen-|, 
ing to move the fringe of the rug a little with our foot 
she darts out a paw, and begins plucking it and inquiring 
into the mutter, as if it were a challenge to play, or some- || 
thing lively enough to be eaten. What a graceful action of 
that foot of hers, between delicacy and petulance !—com- 
bining something of a thrust out, a beat and a scratch. 
There seems even something of a little bit of fear in it, as if 
just enough to provoke her courage, and give her the excite- 
ment of a sense of hazard. We remember being much 
amused with seeing a kitten manifestly making a series of 
experiments upon the patience of its mother,—trying how | 
far the latter would put up with positive bites and thumps. 
The kitten ran at her every moment, gave her a knock, or | 
a bite of the tail; and then ran back again, to recommence 
the assault. The mother sate looking at her, as if betwixt} 
tolerance and admiration to see how far the spirit of the || 
family was inherited or improved by her sprightly offspring. || 
At length, however, the “little Pickle” presumed too far, || 
and the mother, lifting up her paw, and meeting her at the 
very nick of the moment, gave her one of the most unso- || 
phisticated boxes of the ear we ever beheld. It sent her 
rolling half over the room, and made her come to a most 
ludicrous pause, with the oddest little look of premature and 
Winciny meditation. {| 

That lapping of the milk out of the saucer is what one’s | 
human thirst cannot sympathize with. It seems as if there! 


‘have thought, as he turned up Bolt-court ! 


could be no satisfaction in such a series of atoms of drink. 
Yet the saucer is soon emptied ; and there is a refreshment 
to one’s ears in that sound of plashing with which the ac. 
tion is accompanied, and which seems indicative of a like 
comfort to Pussy’s mouth. Her tongue is thin, and can 
make a spoon of itself. This, however, is common to other 
quadrupeds with the cat, and does not, therefore, more par- 
ticularly belong to our feline consideration. Not so the 
electricity of its coat, which gives out sparks under the 
hand ; its passion for the herb valerian (did the reader ever 
see one roll in it? it is a mad sight) and other singular deli- 
cacies of nature, among which perhaps is to be reckoned 
its taste for fish, a creature with whose element it has so 
little to do, that it is supposed even to abhor it; though 
lately we read somewhere of a swimming cat, that used to 
fish for itself. And this reminds us of an exquisite anec- 
dote of dear, dogmatic, diseased, thoughtful, surly, charita- 
ble Johnson, who would go out of doors himself, and buy 
oysters for his cat, because his black servant was too proud 
to do it! Not that we condemn the black, in those enslav- 
ing, unliberating days. He had a right to the mistake, 
though we should have thought better of him had he seen 
farther, and subjected his pride to affection for such a master. 
But Johnson’s true practical delicacy in the matter is beau- 
tiful. Be assured that he thought nothing of “ condescen- 
sion” in it, or of being eceentric. He was singular in some 
things, because he could not help it. But he hated eccen- 
tricity. No: in his best moments he felt himself simply to 
be a man, and a good man too, though a frail,—one that in 
virtue as well as humility, and in a knowledge of his igno- 
rance as well as his wisdom, was desirous of being a Chris- 


| tian philosopher ; and accordingly he went out, and bought 


food for his hungry cat, because his poor negro was too 
proud to do it, and there was nobody else in the way whom 
he had a right to ask. What’ must anybody that saw him 
But, doubtless, 
he went as secretly as possible,—that is to say, if he con- 
sidered the thing at all. His fnend Garrick could not have 
done as much! He was too grand, and on the great 
“stage” of life. Goldsmith could; but he would hardly 
have thought of it. Beauclere might; but he would have 
thought it necessary to excuse it with a jest or a wager, or 
some such thing. Sir Joshua Reynolds, with his fashionable, 
fine-lady-painting hand, would certainly have shrunk from 
it. Burke would have reasoned himself into its propriety, 
but he would have reasoned himself out again. Gibbon! 
Imagine its being put into the head of Gibbon!! He and 
his bag-wig would have started with all the horrour of a 
gentleman-usher ; and he would have rung the bell for the 
cook’s-deputy’s-under-assistant-errand-boy. 

Cats at firesides live luxuriously, and are the picture of 
comfort ; but lest they should not bear their portion of trou- 
ble in this world, they have the drawbacks of being liable 
to be shut out of doors on cold nights, beatings from the 


||  agaravated” cooks, overpettings of children, (how should 


we like to be squeezed and pulled about in that manner by 
some great patronizing giants ?) and last, not least, horrible 
merciless tramples of unconscious human feet and unfeel- 
ing legs of chairs. Elegance, comfort, and security seem 
the order of the day on all sides, and you are going to sit 


| down to dinner, or to music, or to take tea, when all of a 


sudden the cat gives a squall as if she was smashed; and 
you are not sure that the fact is otherwise. Yet she gets in 
the way again, as before ; and dares all the feet and ma- 
hogany in the room. Beautiful present sufficingness of a 
cat’s imagination! Confined to the snug circle of her own 
sides, and the two next inches of rug or carpet. ~ 


TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Wina’p mimic of the woods! thou motley fool! 

Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe ? 
Thine ever-ready notes of ridicule 

Pursue thy fellows still with jest and gihe: 

Wit, sophist, songster, Yorick of thy tribe, 
Thou sportive satirist of Nature’s school ; 

To thee the palm of scoffing we ascribe, 
Arch-mocker and mad Abbot of Misrule! 

For such thou art by day—but all night long 
Thou pour’st a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain, 

As if thou didst in this thy moonlight song 
Like to the melancholy Jacques complain, 

Musing on falsehood, folly, vice, and wrong, 


And sighing for thy motley coat again. WILDE. 
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DIARY OF TOWN TRIFLES. 
(KEPT REGULARLY FOR THE NEW MIRROR.) 


“If trifles engage and if trifles make us happy, the true reflection 
suggested by the experiment is upon the tendency of nature to grati- 
fication and enjoyment.”’— Paley. 


Anp now for the afternoon* portrait of the sidewalk in 
front of St. Paul’s. 

Half-past three —The sidewalk is inshade. The orange- 
man sits on a lemon-box with his legs and arms all crossed 
together in his lap, listening to the band, who have just 
commenced playing in the Museum balcony. The prin- 
cipal listeners, who have stopped for nothing but to listen, 
are three negro-boys, (one sitting on the Croton hydrant, 
and the other two leaning on his back,) and to them this 
gratuitous music seems a charming dispensation. (Tune, 


} 
| who would be ornaments of any society, yet who, I know, 


lumbus ! 
and search for these unprized pearls among the unconscious 
pebbles! How delightful to see these rare plants without 


| exclusiveness ! 


| his pots into a fragrant wagon-load. ‘Twilight’s rosy mist 
|falling into the street. Gas-lamps alight here and there. 
| The Museum band increased by two instruments, to play 





«Ole Dan Tucker.”) The omnibus-horses prick-up their 
ears in going under the trumpets, but evidently feel that to 
show fright would be a luxury beyond their means. Saddle- 
horse, tied at the Bank, breaks bridle and runs away. Three | 
is universal dinner-time for bosses—(what other word ex- 


| 


presses the head men of all trades and professions ?)—and | 


probably not a single portly man will pass under my win- 
dow in this hour. 

Four to five-—Sidewalk more crowded. Hotel-boarders 
lounging along with tooth-picks. Stout men going down 
towards Wall-street with coats unbuttoned. Hearse stop- 
ped at St. Paul’s and the Museum band playing “ Take 
your time, Miss Lucy,” while the mourners are getting out. 
A gentleman, separated from two ladies by the passing of 
the coffin across the sidewalk, rejoins them apparently with 
some funny remark. Bell tolls. No one in the crowd is 
interested to inquire the age or sex of the person breaking 
the current of Broadway to pass to the grave. Hearse 
drives off on a trot. ‘ 


Five and after.—Broadway one gay procession. Few la- 


dies accompanied by gentlemen—fewer than in the prome- 
nades of any other country. Men in couples and women 
in couples. Dandies strolling and stealing an occasional 
look at their loose demi-saison pantaloons, and gaiter-shoes, 
newly sported with the sudden advent of warm weather. 
No private carriage passing except those bound to the fer- 
ries for a drive into the country. The crowd is unlike the 
morning crowd. There is as much, or more beauty, but 
the fashionable ladies are not out. You would be puzzled 
to discover who these lovely women are. Their toilettes 
are unexceptionable, their style is a very near approach to 
comme il faut. They look perfectly satisfied with their po- 
sition and with themselves, and they do, (what fashionable 
women do not)—meet the eye of the promenader with a 
coquettish confidence he will misinterpre-—if he be green 
ora puppy. Among these ladies are accidents of feature, 
form and manner—charms of which the possessor is un- 
conscious—that, if transplanted into a high-bred sphere of 
society abroad, would be bowed to as the stamp of lovely 
aristocracy. Possibly—probably indeed—the very woman 
who is a marked instance of this is not called pretty by her 
friends. She is only spoken to by those whose taste is com- 
mon-place and unrefined. She walks Broadway, and has a 
vague suspicion that the men of fashion look at her more 
admiringly than could be accounted for by any credit she 
has for beauty at home. Yet she is not likely to be en- 
lightened as to the secret of it. When tired of her prome- 
nade she disappears by some side street leading away from 
the great thoroughfares, and there is no clue to her unless 
by inquiries that would be properly resented as imperti- 
nence. I see at least twenty pass daily under my window 


|| 
|! 
| 
|| 
| 
| 


| 


more noisily for the night custom. The magic wheel lit up 
and ground rather capriciously by the tired boy inside. The 
gaudy transparencies one by one illuminated. Great dif- 
ference now in the paces at which people walk. Business 
/men bound home, apprentices and shop-boys carrying par- 
| cels, ladies belated,—are among the hurrying ones. Gen- 
tlemen strolling for amusement take it very leisurely, and 
with a careless gait that is more graceful and becoming than 
| their mien of circumspect daylight. And now thicken the 
flaunting dresses of the unfortunate outlaws of charity and 
| pity. Some among them (not many) have a remainder of 
lady-likeness in their gait, as if, but for the need there is 
| to attract attention, they could seem modest—but the most 
|| of them are promoted to fine dress from sculleries and low 
life, and show their shameless vulgarity through silk and 
| feathers. They are not all to be pitied. The gentleman 
cit passes them by like the rails in St. Paul’s fence—wholly 
unnoticed. If he is vicious, it is not those in the street who 
could attract him. The “Joafers” return their bold looks, 

and the boys pull their dresses as they go along, and now 
|| and then a greenish youth, well-dressed, shows signs of 
being attracted. Sailors, rowdies, country people, and 
| strangers who have dined freely, are those whose steps are 
arrested by them. It is dark now. The omnibuses, that 
were heavy-laden through the twilight, now go more noisily 
| because lighter. Carriages make their way towards the 
| Park theatre. My window shows but the two lines of lamp 
| and the glittering shops, and all else vaguely. 


} 


| 0 Soe. EE Ea eS 

| THE BREVIARY. 

Do the readers of the Mirror (one in a thousand) know 
anything of the funniest poem in the world, and one of 
the best and most poetical at the same time—AnstTsE 
Fair? It would be a treat indeed to those who wer 


| 
| 
| 
it 
| wholly ignorant of its existence, to ste even an extract 
| 


or two, but first let us record some critical and biograpli- 
cal notice of the work and its author. 


Anster Fair is not only eminently original, but it belongs to 
a class of composition hitherto but little known in the 
literature of Britain—to that species, we mean, of gay or 
fantastic poetry which plays through the works of Pulei 
and Ariosto, and animates the compositions of many in 
ferior writers both in Spain and in Italy—which is equal- 
ly removed from the vulgarity of mere burlesque or mock- 
heroic—and from the sarcasm and point and finesse of 
satirical pleasantry—which is extravagant rather than n- 
diculous, and displays only the vague and unbounded 
license of a sportive and raised imagination, without the 
cold pungency of wit, or the practised sagacity of der: 
sion. It frequently relaxes into childishness, and is some 
times concentrated to humour; but its leading character 
is a kind of enthusiastic gayety, a certain intoxication anf 
nimbleness of fancy which pours out a profusion of image 
without much congruity or selection, and covers all the 





* See the article on same subject in last number. 








objects to which it is directed with colours that are rathet 


| (by the men I see occasionally with them,) are unacknow. j 
| ledgable by the aristocrats up town. What a field for a Co. § 


| pretensions, and all the wearying nonsenses that embarrass [ 
| and stupify the society of most of our female pretenders to f 


| Half-past six and after—The flower-seller loading up § 


ge 


How charming to go on a voyage of discovery § 


| hedges about them—exquisite women without fashionable f 
| affectations, fashionable hindrances, penalties, exactions, } 
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= 
brilliant than harmonious, and combines them into groupes | 
that are more lively than graceful. This effervescence of | 
the spirits has been hitherto supposed almost peculiar to | 
the warmer regions of the south; and the poetry in which || 
it naturally exhales itself, seems as it could only find a || 
suitable vehicle in their plastic and flexible idioms, or a | 
fitting audience among the susceptible races by whom they | 
were framed. \\ 


Born in a very humble condition of life, and disabled, by 


the infirmities of his person, from earning a subsistence |! 
by his labour, the future poet of mirth would probably || 
have perished in helpless penury in any other country of || 
the world. In Scotland, however, education is not very | 
costly ; and no condition is so low, as to exempt a parent | 
from the duty of bestowing it, even upon the most nv- | 
merous offspring. ‘The youth was early initiated, there- || 
fore, in the mysteries of reading and writing; and after || 
passing some years in the situation of clerk to a little mer- || 
chant in one of the small towns of Fife, was at length || 
promoted to the dignity of parish schoolmaster in one of 

the most dreary and thinly-peopled parishes in the same | 
country, where he has ever since remained in unbroken |! 
cheerfulness and measureless content, on an income of || 
less than thirty pounds a year. In his low and lonely cot- | 
tage, in this cheerless seclusion,—with no literary socie- || 
ty,—with the most scanty materials for study, and the | 
most dim and distant anticipations of literary distinction, || 
he not only made himself a distinguished proficient in | 
classical learning before he had attained his twenty-fifth || 
year, but acquired a familiar acquaintance with the lan- |! 
guages and literature of modern Europe, and cheered his || 
solitude with the composition of verses remarkable for | 
spirit and originality ;—considered in connection with the || 
author’s condition, we think they are altogether surpris- || 
ing. The subject, which we do not think very fortunate. || 
ly chosen, is borrowed from some ancient legends, re- || 
specting the marriage choice of a fair lady, whose beauty || 
is still celebrated in the ballads and traditions of Mr. Ten.- || 
nant’s native district; and whose hand, it seems, was held | 
out as the reward of the victor in an ass-race, and a match |! 
of running in sacks, a competition of bag-piping and of || 
story-telling. Upon this homely foundation, Mr. T. has || 
erected a vast superstructure of description, and expended || 
a great treasure of poetry. He has also engrafted upon |; 
it the airy and ticklish machinery of Shakspeare’s, or rather || 
of Wieland’s Oberon, though he has given the less adven- I 
turous name of Puck to his ministering spirit, who, with || 
the female fairy to whom he is wedded, patronizes the || 
victor in these successive contentions, and secures not only 
his success, but his acceptance with the devoted fair. The 
merit of the poem does not consist at all, as it appears to 
us, in the contrivance or conduct of the story, of which the 
outline is briefly as follows:—The blooming heroine, sit- 
ting one evening by her lonely parlour-fire, is startled by 
the sudden apparition of a gay and fluttering fairy, who 
presents himself among the dishes on her supper-table, 
and after many admonitions, directs her to proclaim to the 
world her resolution of bestowing her hand in the whim- 
sical manner that has been already mentioned, and to ap- 
point the day of the next fair or annual market at Anster 
(or Anstruther, in Fife) for this great competition. The 
orders of the tricksy spirit are accordingly obeyed ; and 
a prodigious concourse of suitors and spectators, including 
the king and all his court, assemble on the day appointed. 
The description of their various and contrasted groupes, 
forms one of the longest and most spirited parts of the 
poem. The successive contentions are then narrated with 
great spirit and effect; and the victory falling of course in 
every instance to the favourite of the fairies, the denoue- 
ment is brought about by the actual appearance of those 
alert personages at the grand supper which solemnizes the 
betrothment, where it is explained that they had been 
divorced and condemned to solitary confinement, till they 
should be able to bring about the events which had been 
that day accomplished. The great charm of this singular 
composition consists, no doubt, in the profusion of images 
and groupes which it thrusts upon the fancy, and the crowd 
and hurry and animation with which they are all jostled 
and driven along; but this, though a very rare merit in 
any modern production, is entitled perhaps to less distinc- 
tion than the perpetual sallies and outbreakings of a rich 
and poetical imagination, by which the homely themes on 


| 








which the author is professedly employed, are constantly 
ennobled or contrasted, and in which the ardour of a mind 
evidently fitted for higher tasks is somewhat capriciously 
expended. It is this frequent kindling of the diviner spi- 
rit—this tendency to rise above the trivial subject among 
which he has chosen to disport himself, and this power 
of connecting grand or beautiful conceptions with the 
representation of vulgar objects or ludicrous occurrences, 
that first recommended this poem to our notice, and still 
seem to us to entitle it to more general notoriety. The 
author is occupied, no doubt, in genera!, with low matters, 
and bent upon homely mirth, but his genius soars up 
every now and then in spite of him; and “ his delights” 
—to use a quaint expression of Shakspeare,— 


——_——“ His delights 
Are dolphin like, and show their backs above 


2. op 


The element they move in. 





Here broke the lady her soliloquy, 
For in a twink her pot of mustard, lo! 

Self-mov’d, like Jove’s wheel’d stool that rolls on high, 
*Gan caper on her table to and fro, 

And hopp’d and fidgeted before her eye, 
Spontaneous, here and there, a wondrous show! 

As leaps, instinct with mercury, a bladder, 

So leaps the mustard-pot of bonnie Maggie Lauder. 


Soon stopp’d its dance th’ ignoble utensil, 

When from its round and small recess there came 
Thin curling wreaths of paly smoke, that still, 

Fed by some magic unapparent flame, 
Mount to the chamber’s stucco’d roof, and fill 

Each nook with fragrance and refresh the dame ; 
Ne’er smelt a Phoenix-nest so sweet, I wot, 
As smelt the luscious fumes of Maggie’s mustard-pot. 


It reeked censer-like ; then (strange to tell) 
Forth from the smoke, that thick and thicker grows, 
A fairy of the height of half an ell, 
In dwarfish pomp, majestically rose ; 
His feet, upon the table stablish’d well, 
Stood trim and splendid in their snake-skin hose ; 
Gleam’d, topaz-like, the breeches he had on, 
Whose waistband like the bend of summer rainbow shone. 


His coat seem’d fashion’d of the threads of gold, 
‘That intertwine the clouds at sun-set hour, 
And, certes, Iris with her shuttle bold 
Wove the rich garment in her lofty bower; 
To form its buttons were the Pleiads old 
Pluck’d from their sockets by some genie-power, 
And sew’d upon the coat’s resplendent hem ; 
Its neck was lovely green; each cuff a sapphire gem. 


As when the churlish spirit of the Cape 

To Gama, voyaging to Mozambique, 
Up-popp’d from sea, a tangle-tassel'd shape, 

With muscles sticking inch-thick on his cheek, 
And ’gan with tortoise-shell his limbs to scrape, 

And yawn’d his monstrous blobberlips to speak ; 
Brave Gama’s hairs stood bristled at the sight, 
And on the tarry deck sunk down his men with fright. 


So sudden (not so huge and grimly dire) 
Uprose to Maggie's stounded eyne the sprite, 
As fair a fairy as you could desire, 
With ruddy cheek, and chin and temples white ; 
His eyes seem’d little points of sparkling fire, 
That, as he look’d, charm’d with inviting light; 
He was, indeed, as bonny a fay and brisk, 
As ever on long moonbeam was seen to ride and frisk. 


Around his bosom, by a silken zone, 
A little bagpipe gracefully was bound, 

Whose pipes like hollow stalks of silver shone, 
The glist’ring tiny avenues of sound ; 

Beneath his arm the windy bag, full-blown, 
Heav’d up its | ym. a like an orange round, 

And only waited orders to discharge 

Its blasts with charming groan into the sky at large. 


He wav’d his hand to Maggie, as she sat 
Amaz’d and startled on her carved chair; 
Then took his petty feather-garnish’d hat 
In honour to the lady, from his hair, 
And made a bow so dignifiedly flat, 
That Mag was witched with his beauish air ; 
At last he spoke, with voice so soft, so kind, 
So sweet, as if his throat with fiddle-strings was lin’d. 


Lady! be not offended that I dare, 
Thus forward and impertinently rude, 

Emerge, uncall’d, into the upper air, 
Intruding on a maiden’s solitude ; 
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Nay, do not be alarm’d, thou lady fair! | that have affected us most in the course of our lives have w 
Why startle so —I am a fairy good ; ° || been, one of them of the greatest, and the other of the It 
Not one of those that, envying beauteous maids, . || smallest possible consequence. ‘To let that pass as too fine at 
Speckle their skins with moles, and fill with spleens their | 4 eno lati ; : net : . 
sno | a speculation, we know well enough that very trifling cir. in 
rare ; : || cumstances do give us great and daily annoyance, and as us 
For, as conceal’d in this clay-house of mine, | often prove too much for our philosophy and forbearance, ag a 
I overheard thee, in a lowly voice, _ matters of the highest moment. A lump of soot spoili , h 
Weighing thy lovers’ merits, with design | man’s dinner, a plt 1 st falling i * he bene . 
Now on the worthiest lad to fix thy choice, a ‘ Prager of toast falling in the ashes, the being sp 
I have up-bolted from my paltry shrine, | disappointed of a ribbon to a cap ora ticket for a ball, have de 
To give thee, sweet-ey'd lass, my best advice ; | led to serious and almost tragical consequences. Friends po 
For by the life of Oberon my king! | not unfrequently fall out and never meet again for some 80! 
Yo pick good husband out is, sure, a ticklish thing. | idle misunderstanding, ‘‘ some trick not worth an egg,” who no 
* * * * * * * || have stood the shock of serious differences of opinion and of 
The Morning of Anster Fair. clashing interests in life ; and there is an excellent article in to} 
3 ‘the Tattler, to prove that if a married couple do not quarrel ab 
I wish I had a cottage snug and neat | about some point in the first instance not worth contesting gre 
Upon the top of many-fountain’d Ide, they will seldom find an opportunity afterwards to quarrel 
That I might thence in holy fervour greet lab a pale REE PP ate : ence th ge 
The bright-gown’d Morning tripping up her side; | about a question of real importance. Grave divines, great the 
And when the low sun’s glory-buskin'd feet | statesmen, and deep philosophers are put out of their way me 
Walk on the blue wave of th’ Aegean tide, | by very little things; nay, discreet, worthy people, without ma 
O, I would kneel me down, and worship there || any pretensions but to good-nature and common sense trie 
The God who garnish’d out a world so bright and fair! || readily surrender the happiness of their whole lives sooner anc 
The saffron-elbow'd morning up the slope } than give up an opinion to which they have committed gre 
Of heav’n canaries in her jewell’d shoes, themselves, though, in all likelihood, it was the mere tum thir 
And throws o’er Kelly-law’s sheep-nibbled top || of a feather which side they should take in the argument. bea 
Her golden apron dripping kindly dews, It is the being baulked or thwarted in anything that consti. not 
-— Se — — , | tutes the grievance, the unpardonable affront, not the value nut 
ve there a dawn “ Celanaihes tg tay ! . = —— = hin ae — bi ——_ > 
As shines the merry dawn of Anster market-day. 1 + ag aes ae pa coi ree pe a = 
° . t 5 < sare.ess - O- 
Senet One D - petiee parton ot sky || ments, and tease us out of our ordinary ne by their 
dumin tes sani nema Beoesh Aaa oo ~ | petty, a insect warfare, buzzing about us and sting. 
That stripe the hem of heav'n with woolly gold, | ing us ike gnats ; so that we can neither get rid of nor 
Whereon are happy angels wont to lie | grapple oo them, eo we collect all a ——. = The 
Lolling, in amaranthine flow’rs enroll’d, || resolution to meet evils of greater magnitude? Or is it that beal 
That they may spy the precious light of God | there is a certain stream of irritability that is continual and 
Flung from the blessed east o’er the fair earth abroad. | fretting upon the wheels of life, which finds sufficient food tod 
The fair earth laughs through all her boundless range, || to play with in straws and feathers, while great objects are _ pass 
Heaving her green hills high to greet the beam; r too much for it, either choke it up, or divert its course into of K 
City and village, steeple, cot and grange, H serious and thoughtful interest? Some attempt might be sent 
7 Gilt as with nature’s purest leaf-gold seem ; || made to explain this in the following manner. poin 
The heaths and upland muirs, and fallows, change || One is always more vexed at losing a game of any sort rack 
Their barren brown into a ruddy gleam, | by a single hole or ace, then if one I ver hadia-el latte 
And, on ten thousand dew-bent leaves and sprays, lI. f satiate i Thi Meee tk gine agape tose Naga — 
‘Twinkle ten thousand suns and fling their petty rays. | an eee wv ee ae ah — —— = 
t spec success irritates the subsequent disappoint. a 
youn Dee nt ant prea mapa corn | ment. But people have been known to pine and fall sick _ ness, 
Pes: 0 their dow bedabbles prs ath ae H trom holding the next number to the twenty thousand pound —_ hie! 
Mount to the heav’n’s blue key-stone flickering ; || prize in the lottery. Now this could only arise from their  soms 
They turn their plume-soit bosoms to the morn, | being so near winning in fancy, from there seeming to be so veng 
And hail the genial light and cheerly sing ; || thin a partition between them and success. When they pain: 
Echo the gladsome hills and valleys round, || were within one of the right number, why could they not fret ¢ 
As half the bells of Fife ring loud and swell the sound. —_|, have taken the next—it was so easy : this haunts their minds any 
For, when the first up-sloping ray was flung || and will not let them rest, notwithstanding the absurdity of | grain 
On Anster steeple’s swallow-harb’ring top, the reasoning. It is that the will here has a slight imagi- — the p 
Its bell and all the bells around were rung | nary obstacle to surmount to attain its end ; it should appear | out o 
Sonorous, jangling loud without a stop, | it had only an exceedingly trifling effort to make for this | away 
a cnucdtt aanainitenns hse purpose, that it was absolutely in its power (had it known) | affd 1 
ioe cient Gate Whe hall-ehadl, phi ehen yo pe, re the envied prize, and it is continually harassing it- | ture, 
‘The morn of Anster Fair with tinkle-tankling din. | self 7 making the obvious transition from one number to along 
duct, Denali diiiaiantaiaiie anbeinad the ot er, when it is too late. That is to say, the will acts and \ 
The town’s long colours flare and flap on high = 7 Nag to its fancied power, to its superiority over lm | Sai 
Whose anchor, blazon’d fair in green and red, ’ mediate obstacles. Now in little or indifferent matters happe 
Curls pliant to each breeze that whistles by ; there seems no reason why it should not have its own way, itself, 
Whilst, on the boltsprit, stern, and topmast-head and therefore a disappointment vexes it the more. It grows | Xpat 
Of brig and sloop that in the harbour lie, angry according to the insignificance of the occasion, and , US str 
Streams the red gaudery of flags in air, frets itself to death about an object, merely because, from | Men : 
All to salute and grace the morn of Anster Fair. its very futility, there can be supposed to be no real difficul- | earth 
haste ~ vy ore way of nn — nor anything more required - si 
* i or this purpose than a determination of the will. The being | things 
GREAT AND LITTLE THINGS. | baulked of this throws the mind off its balance, or puts it whole 
“ Little things are great to little man.” — what is called ar and as nothing but an act of | misfor 
Ai i : m voluntary power still seems necessary to get rid of every im- jected 
me bg “t datas wa aan ae — | = we indulge our violence more and more, and } far fre 
cnme ieucl je the mit af Oda io wibawind cs = — our impatience by degrees into a sort of frenzy. | Sreatr 
iki dene. oak aieaiataae ek fall ok Ae Charo F | ony object is the same as it was, but we are no longer as and re 
enasunen It pe petting Se tre n oe were. The blood is heated, the muscles are strained. an im 
sy enc i att 7 pone te n ~ T 2 feelings are wound up to a pitch of agony with the vain 7 the 
its humour and capacity ; and neither likes to be ra in | ee eee wee casa = ie Rewmene wat bear. poo parrter 
ienaiieedin sult wich Fe ph yrgpscclecss paar in | more contemptible the object or the obstructions in the way | With | 
dip, inoh-on din pdelen aaeedaaaien, Apia anes “ it, the more are we provoked at being hindered by them. i ren 
senaiinas ladies. Sic deme dieenade ps, ou t looks like witchcraft. We fancy there is a spell upon us, | Ut pa 
y) cover that the two things'! so that we are hampered by straws and entangled in cob- | With | 
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| of remedying it by farther efforts and farther endurauce— 
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webs. We believe that there is a fatality about our affairs. | 
It is evidently done on purpose to plague us. 
at our elbow to torment and defeat us in everything, even | 
in the smallest things. We see him sitting and mocking | 
us, and we rave and gnash our teeth at him in return. It is 
particularly hard that we cannot succeed in any one point, 
however trifling, that we set our hearts on. We are the | 
sport of imbecility and mischance. We make another | 
desperate effort, and fly out into all the extravagance of im- | 
potent rage once more. Our anger runs away with our rea- | 
gon, because, as there is little to give it birth, there is 
nothing to check it or recal us to our senses in the prospect 
of consequences. We take up and rend in pieces the mere 
toys of humour, as the gusts of wind take up and whirl 
about chaff and stubble. Passion plays the tyrant, in a 
grand tragic-comic style, over the Lilliputian difficulties and 
petty disappointments it has to encounter, gives way to all 
the fretfulness of grief and all the turbulence of resentment, 
makes a fuss about nothing because there is nothing to 
make a fuss about—when an impending calamity, an irre- 
trievable loss, would instantly bring it to its recollection, 
and tame it in its preposterous career. A man may be ina 
great passion and give himself strange airs at so simple a 
thing as a game at ball, for instance; may rage like a wild 
beast, and be ready to dash his head against the wall about 
nothing, or about that which he will laugh at the next mi- 
nute, and think no more of ten minutes after, at the same 
time that a good smart blow from the ball, the effects of 
which he might feel as a serious inconvenience for a month, 
would calm him directly— 





“ Anon as patient as the female dove, 
His silence will sit drooping.” 


The truth is, we pamper little griefs into great ones, and 
bear great ones as well as we can. We can afford to dally 
and play tricks with the one, but the others we have enough 
to do with, without any of the wantonness and bombast of 
passion—without the swaggering of Pistol, or the insolence 
of King Cambyses’ vein. To great evils we submit, we re- 
sent little provocations. I have before now been disap- 
pointed of a hundred pound job and lost half a crown at 
rackets on the same day, and been more mortified at the 
latter than the former. That which is lasting we share with 
the future, we defer the consideration of till to-morrow: 
that which belongs to the moment we drink up in all bitter- 
ness, before the spirit evaporates. We probe minute mis- 
chiefs to the quick; we lacerate, tear, and mangle our bo- 
soms with misfortuie’s finest, brittlest point, and wreak our 
vengeance on ourselves and it for good and all. Small 
pains are more manageable, more within our reach; we can 
fret and worry ourselves about them, can turn them into 
any shape, can twist and torture them how we please :—a 
grain of sand in the eye, a thorn in the flesh only irritates 
the part, and leaves us strength enough to quarrel and get 
out of all patience with it:—a heavy blow stuns and takes 
away ‘all power of sense as well as of resistance. The great 
affd mighty reverses of fortune, like the revolutions of na- 
ture, may be said to carry their own weight and reason 
along with them: they seem unavoidable and remediless, 
and we submit to them without murmuring as to a fatal ne- 
cessity. The magnitude of the events, in which we may 
happen to be concerned, fills the mind, and carries it out of 
itself, as it were, into the page of history. Our thoughts are 
expanded with the scene on which we have to act, and lend 
us strength to disregard our own personal share in it. Some 
men are indifferent to the stroke of fate, as before and after 
earthquakes there is a calm in the air. From the command. 
ing situation whence they have been accustomed to view 
things, they look down at themselves as only a part of the 
whole, and can abstract their minds from the pressure of 
misfortune, by the aid of its very violence. They are pro- 
jected, in the explosion of events, into a different sphere, 
far from their former thoughts, purposes, and passions. The 
greatness of the change anticipates the slow effects of time 
and reflection :—they at once contemplate themselves from 
an immense distance, and look up with speculative wonder 
at the height on which they stood. Had the downfall been 
less complete, it would have been more galling and borne 
with less resignation, because there might still be a chance 





ut past cure, past hope. It is chiefly this cause (together 
with something of constitutional character) which has 


A demon is |} 


lenabled the greatest man in modern history to bear bis re- 
verses of fortune with gay magnanimity, and to submit to 
the loss of the empire of the world with as little diseompo- 
sure as if he had been playing a game at chess. This does 
not prove by our theory that he did not use to fly into vio- 
lent passions with Talleyrand for plaguing him with bad 
[news when things-went wrong. He was mad at uncertain 
| forebodings of disaster, but resigned to its consummation. 
A man may dislike impertinence, yet have no quarrel with 
necessity ! 

There is another consideration that may take off our won. 
| der at the firmness with which the principals in great vicis- 
situdes of fortune bear their fate, which is, that they are in 
the secret of its operations, and know that what to others 
appears chance-medley was unavoidable. The clearness of 
their perception of all the circumstances converts the un- 
easiness of doubt into certainty ; they have not the qualms 
of conscience which their admirers have, who cannot tell 
how much of the event is to be attributed to the leaders, 
and how much to unforeseen accidents: they are aware 
either that the result was not to be helped, or that they did 
all they could to prevent it. 





“ Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 


It is the mist and obscurity through which we view objects 
that makes us fancy they might have been, or might still be 
otherwise. The precise knowledge of antecedents and 
consequents makes men practical as well as philosophical 
Necessarians. It is the want of this knowledge which is 
the principle and soul of gambling, and of all games of 
chance or partial skill. ‘The supposition is, that the issue is 
uncertain, and that there is no positive means of ascertain- 
ing it. It is dependent on the turn of a die, on the tossing 
up of a halfpenny: to be fair, it must be a lottery; there is 
no knowing but by the event; and it is this which keeps 
the interest alive, and works up the passion little short of 
madness. There is all the agitation of suspense, all the al- 
ternation of hope and fear, of good and bad success, all the 
eagerness of desire, without the possibility of reducing this 
to calculation, that is, of subjecting the increased action of 
the will to a known rule, or restraining the excesses of pas- 
sion within the bounds of reason. We see no cause before- 
hand why the run of the cards should not be in our favour: 
we will hear of none afterwards why it should not have 
been so. Asin the absence of all data to judge by, we 
wantonly fill up the blank with the most extravagant ex- 
pectations, so, when all is over, we obstinately recur to the 
chance we had previously. There is nothing to tame us 
down to the event, nothing to reconcile us to our hard luck, 
for so we think it. We see no reason why we failed (and 
there was none, any more than why we should succeed) — 
we think that, reason apart, our will is the next best thing ; 
we still try to have it our own way, and fret, torment, and 
harrow ourselves up with vain imaginations to effect impos- 
sibilities.* We play the game over again: we wonder how 
it was possible for us to fail. We turn our brain with strain- 
ing at contradictions, and striving to make things what they 
are not, or in other words, to subject the course of nature to 
our fantastical wishes. ‘“ If it had been so—if we had 
done such and such a thing’’—we try it in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways, and are just as far off the mark as ever. We 
appealed to chance in the first instance, and yet, when it 
has decided against us, we will not give in, and sit down 
contented with our loss, but refuse to submit to anything 
but reason, which has nothing to do with the matter. In 
drawing two straws, for example, to see which is the longest, 
there was no apparent necessity we should fix upon the 
wrong one, it was so easy to have fixed upon the other, nay, 
at one time we were going to do it—if we had—the mind 
thus runs back to what was so possible and feasible at gne 
time, while the thing was pending, and would fain give a 
bias to causes so slender and insignificant, as the skittle- 
player bends his body to give a bias to the bowl he has al- 
ready delivered from his hand, not considering that what is 
once determined, be the causes ever so trivial or evanescent, 
is in the individual instance unaltered. Indeed, to be a great 
philosopher, in the practical and most important sense of the 





* Losing gamesters thus become desperate, because the con- 
tinued and violent irritation of the will against a run of ill-luck 





drives it to extremity, and makes it bid defiance to common 
sense and every consideration of prudence or self-interest. 
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term, little more seems necessary than to be convinced of |’ easily forget, or think that others forget, her origin ; and with 
the truth of the maxim, which the wise man repeated to the | perhaps superior sense and beauty, keeps painfully in the the 


daughter of King Cophetna, That if a thing is, it is, and || back-ground. It is worse when she braves this conscious bes 
there is an end of it! feeling, and displays all the insolence of the upstart and af. ag 


It is not then the value of the object, but the time and | fected fine-lady. But shouldst thou ever, my Infelice, grace to { 
pains bestowed upon it, that determines the sense and de-|| my home with thy loved presence, as thou hast cheered my del 
gree of our loss. Many men set their minds only on trifles, || hopes with thy smile, thou wilt conquer all hearts with thy | jus 
and have not a compass of soul to take an interest in any |! prevailing gentleness, and I will show the world what {+ 
thing truly great and important beyond forms and minutia. || Shakspeare’s women were!—Some gallants set their hearts Hg 
Such persons are really men of little minds, or may be com- || on princesses ; others descend in imagination to women of | jn 
plimented with the title of great children, | quality ; others are mad after opera-singers. For my part, | lo 

« Pleased with a feather, tickled with a straw.” | Tam shy even of actresses, and should not think of leaving | oth 
my card with Madame V———. I am for none of these | ace 
Larger objects elude their grasp, while they fasten eagerly | bonnes fortunes; but fora list of humble beauties, servant. of g 
on the light and insignificant. They fidget themselves and |; maids and shepherd-girls, with their red elbows, hard hands, | of 
others to death with incessant anxiety about nothing. A | black stockings and mob-caps, I could furnish out a gallery | trar 
part of their dress that is awry keeps them in a fever of rest- || equal to Cowley’s, and paint them half as well. Oh! might | Ber 
lessness and impatience ; they sit picking their teeth, or || I but attempt a description of some of them in poetic prose, | for: 
paring their nails, or stirring the fire, or brushing a speck of || Don Juan would forget his Julia, and Mr. Davison might mel 
dirt off their coats, while the house or the world tumbling || both print and publish this volume. I agree so far with | cise 
about their ears would not rouse them from their morbid in- || Horace, and differ with Montaigne. I admire the Clemen. | any 
sensibility. They cannot sit still on their chairs for their lives, || tinas and Clarissas at a distance: the Pamelas and Fannys | mig 
though, if there were any thing for them to do, they would || of Richardson and Fielding make my blood tingle. I have! pers 
become immoveable. Their nerves are as irritable as their || written love-letters to such in my time; d’un pathetiquea C 
imaginations are callous and inert. They are addicted to || faire fendre les rochers, and with about as much effect a | Ret: 
an inveterate habit of littleness and perversity, which rejects || if they had been addressed to stone. The simpletons only | yea 
every other motive to action or object of contemplation but |; laughed, and said, that “ those were not the sort of things to | to p 
the daily, teazing, contemptible, familiar, favourite sources || gain the affections.” I wish I had kept copies in my own’ was 
of uneasiness and dissatisfaction. When they are of a san- || justification. What is worse, I have an utter aversion to! ofa 
guine instead of a morbid temperament, they become quid- | blue-stockings. I do not care a fig for any woman that knows | and 
nuncs and virtuosos—collectors of caterpillars and odd vol- || even what an author means. If I know that she has read | app 
umes, makers of fishing-rods and curious in watch-chains. || anything I have written, I cut her acquaintance immediate. } whic 
Will Wimble dabbled in this way, to his immortal honour. || ly. This sort of literary intercourse with me passes for no- f “ A 
But many others have been less successful. There are those |thing. Her critical and scientific acquirements are carrying | [tali 
who build their fame on epigrams of epitaphs, and others | coals to Newcastle. I do not want to be told that I have } says 
who devote their lives to writing the Lord’s Prayer in little. || published such or such a work. I knew all this before. It} selv 
Some poets compose and sing their own verses. Which || makes no addition to my sense of power. I do not wish the | This 
character would they have us think most highly of—the poet | affair to be brought about in that way. I would have herf pala 
or the musician? The Great is One. Some there are who | read my soul: she should understand the language of the} use ; 


1! 


feel more pride in sealing a letter with a head of Homer than || heart: she should know what I am, as if she were another! with 
ever that old blind bard did in reciting his Iliad. These \| self ! She should love me for myself alone. I like myself! pape 
raise a huge opinion of themselves out of nothing, as there || without any reason:—I would have her do so too. Thisis| The 
are those who shrink from their own merits into a shade of || not very réasonable. I abstract from my temptations to ad.| ed e 
unconquerable humility. I know one person at least, who || mire all the circumstances of dress, birth, breeding, fortune; | stop, 
would rather be the author of an unsuccessful farce than of a |, and I would not willingly put forward my own pretensions,| Jesu: 
successful tragedy. Repeated mortification has produced an || whatever they may be. The image of some fair creatureis _follo 
inverted ambition in his mind, and made failure the bitter test || engraven on my inmost soul ; it is on that I build my claim} piabl 
of desert. He cannot lift his drooping head to gaze on the || to her regard, and expect her to see into my heart, as I see’ of th 
gaudy crown of popularity placed within his reach, but casts || her form always before me. Wherever she treads, pale) what 
a pensive, rivetted look downwards to the modest flowers | primroses, like her face, vernal hyacinths, like her brow,| poser 
which the multitude trample under their feet. If he had a || spring up beneath her feet, and music hangs on every bough:} mom 
piece likely to succeed, coming out under all advantages, he || but all is cold, barren, and desolate without her. Thus} me ir 
would damn it by some ill-timed, wilful jest, and lose the || feel and thus I think. But have I ever told her so? Nof hell! 
favour of the public, to preserve the sense of his personal || Or if I did, would she understand it? No. I hunt the} deav 
identity. ‘ Misfortune,” Shakspeare says, “brings a man || wind, I worship a statue, cry aloud to the desert.” To see} socie 
acquainted with strange bed-fellows:” and it makes our || beauty is not to be beautiful, to pine in love is not to be loved left t 
thoughts traitors to ourselves—It is a maxim with many— || again.—I always was inclined to raise and magnify the power} of av 
“ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of || of love. 1 thought that his sweet power should only be ex} other 
themselves.” Those only put it in practice successfully who || erted to join together the loveliest forms and fondest hearts;} tion « 
think more of the pence than of the pounds. To such, a’|| that none but those in whom his Godhead shone outwardly, Pe: 
large sum is less than a small one. Great speculations, great || and was inly felt, should ever partake of his triumphs; and} on th 
returns are to them extravagant or imaginary: a few hun-||I stood and gazed at a distance, as unworthy to mingle in} is sai 
dreds a year are something snug and comfortable. Persons || so bright a throng, and did not (even for a moment) wish 0} set hi 
who have been used to a petty, huckstering way of life can- || tarnish the glory of so fair a vision by being myself admitted) appea 
not enlarge their apprehensions toa notion of any thing bet- || into it. I say this was my notion once, but God knows itf hardly 
ter. Instead of launching out into greater expense and lib- || was one of the errors of my youth. For coming nearer 0) carrie 
erality with the tide of fortune, they draw back with the fear || look, I saw the maimed, the blind, and the halt enter in, the) ton pi 
of consequences, and think to succeed on a broader scale by || crooked and the dwarf, the ugly, the old and impotent, the? on ge 
dint of meanness and parsimony. My uncle Toby frequent- || man of pleasure and the man of the world, the dapper ani) throw 
ly caught Trim standing up behind his chair, when he had || the pert, the vain and shallow boaster, the fool and the pet of gr 
told him to be seated. What the corporal did out of respect, || dant, the ignorant and brutal, and all that is farthest remo) Tray, 
others would do out of servility. The menial character does || ed from earth’s fairest-born, and the pride of human life) perso 
not wear out in three or four generations. You cannot keep || Seeing all these enter the courts of love, and thinking thi 80 soc 














some people out of the kitchen, merely because their grand- || I also might venture in under favour of the crowd, but find I re 
fathers or grandmothers came out of it. A poor man and|| ing myself rejected, I fancied (I might be wrong) that it wa of ch: 
his wife walking along in the neighbourhood of Portland- || not so much because I was below, as above the commo™ had b 
place, he said to her peevishly, ‘‘ What is the use of walk-||standard. I did feel, but I was ashamed to feel, mortifie™] ment, 
ing along these fine streets and squares? Let us turn down ||at my repulse, when I saw the meanest of mankind, thi of fou 
some alley!” He felt he should be more at home there. || very scum and refuse, all creeping things and every obscem tained 
Charles Lamb said of an old acquaintance of his, that when || creature, enter in before me. I seemed a species by mjg World 
he was young, he wanted to be a tailor, but had not spirit! || self. I took a pride even in my disgrace: and concluded his irk 








This is the misery of unequal matches. The woman cannot '! had elsewhere my inheritance! lance 
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Poets choose mistresses who have the fewest cliarms, that | 
they may make something out of nothing. They succeed | 
best in fiction, and they apply this rule to love. They make | 
a goddess of any dowdy. As Don Quixote said, in answer 
to the matter-of-fact remonstrances of Sancho, that Dulcinea 
del Toboso answered the purpose of signalizing his valour 
just as well as the “fairest princess under sky,” so any of 
the fair sex will serve them to write about just as well as 
amother. They take some awkward thing and dress her up 
in fine words, as children dress up a wooden doll in fine 
clothes. Perhaps, a fine head of hair, a taper waist, or some 
other circumstance strikes them, and they make the rest out 
according to their fancies. They have a wonderful knack 
of supplying deficiencies in the subjects of their idolatry out 
of the storehouse of their imaginations. They presently 
translate their favourites to the skies, where they figure with 
Berenice’s locks and Ariadne’s crown. 
for the unprepossessing and insignificant, I take to arise not | 





merely from a desire in poets to have some subject to exer- || 


cise their inventive talents upon, but from their jealousy of | 
any pretensions (even those of beauty in the other sex) that | 


might interfere with the continual incense offered to their || 


personal vanity. 

Cardinal Mazarine never thought any thing of Cardinal de 
Retz, after he told him that he had written for the last thirty 
years of his life with the same pen. Some Italian poet going 
to present a copy of verses to the Pope, and finding, as he 
was looking them over in the coach as he went, a mistake 
of a single letter in the printing, broke his heart of vexation 
and chagrin. A still more remarkable case of literary dis- 
appointment occurs in the history of a countryman of his, 
which I cannot refrain from giving here, as I find it related. 
“ Anthony Codrus Urceus, a most learned and unfortunate 
Italian, born near Modena, 1446, was a striking instance,” 
says his biographer, ‘‘ of the miseries men bring upon them- | 
selves by setting their affections unreasonably on trifles. 
This learned man lived at Forli, and had an apartment in the | 
palace. His room was so very dark, that he was forced to} 
use a candle in the day-time ; and one day, going abroad 
without putting it out, his library was set on fire, and some 
papers which he had prepared for the press were burned. 
The instant he was informed of this ill news, he was affect- 
ed even to madness. He ran furiously to the palace, and 
stopping at the door of his apartment, he cried aloud, ‘ Christ 
Jesus! what mighty crime have I committed ! whom of your 
followers have I ever injured, that you thus rage with inex- 
piable hatred against me” Then turning himself to an image 
of the Virgin Mary near at hand, ‘ Virgin (says he) hear 
what I have to say, for I speak in earnest, and with a com- 
posed spirit: if I shall happen to address you in my dying 
moments, I humbly intreat you not to hear me, nor receive | 
me into heaven, for I am determined to spend all eternity in | 
hell! Those who heard these blasphemous expressions en- 
deavoured to comfort him; but all to no purpose: for, the 
society of mankind being no longer supportable to him, he 
left the city, and retired, like a savage, to the deep solitude 
ofa wood. Some say that he was murdered there by ruffians: 
others, that he died at Bologna in 1500, after much contri- 
tion and penitence.” 

Perhaps the censure passed at the outset of the anecdote 
on this unfortunate person is unfounded and severe, when it 
is said that he brought his miseries on himself “ by having 
set his affections unreasonably on trifles.” To others it might 
appear so: but to himself the labour of a whole life was 
hardly a trifle. His passion was not a causeless one, though 
carried to such frantic excess. The story of Sir Isaac New- 
ton presents a strong contrast to the last-mentioned one, who 
on going into his study and finding that his dog Tray had 
thrown down a candle on the table, and burnt some papers 
of great value, contented himself with exclaiming, *t Ah! 
Tray, you don’t know the mischief you have done!” Many 
persons would not forgive the overturning a cup of chocolate 
80 soon. 

I remember hearing an instance some years ago of a man 
of character and property, who through unexpected losses 
had been condemned to a long and heart-breaking imprison- 
ment, which he bore with exemplary fortitude. At the end 
of four years, by the interest and exertion of friends, he ob- 
tained his discharge with every prospect of beginning the 
world afresh, and had made his arrangements for leaving 
his irksome abode, and meeting his wife and family at a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles by a certain day. Owing to the 








This predilection || 


| miscarriage of a letter, some signature necessary to the com- . 
| pletion of the business did not arrive in time, and on account 
| of the informality which had thus arisen, he could not set out 
| home till the return of the post, which was four days long- 
|er. His spirit could not brook the delay. He had wound 
| himself up to the last pitch of expectation; he had, as it were, 
| calculated his patience to hold out to a certain point, and 
| then to throw down his load for ever, and he could not find 
| resolution to resume it for a few hours beyond this. He put 
| an end to the intolerable conflict of hope and disappointment 
jin a fit of excruciating anguish. Woes that we have time 


|| to foresee and leisure to contemplate break their force by 


| being spread over a larger surface, and borne at intervals; 
| but those that come upon us suddenly, for however short a 
| time, seem to insult us by their unnecessary and uncalled- 
| for intrusion ; and the very prospect of relief, when held out 
and then withdrawn from us, to however small a distance, 
, only frets impatience into agony by tantalizing our hopes 
and wishes ; and to rend asunder the thin partition that sepa- 
rates us from our favouite object, we are ready to burst even 
the fetters of life itself! 

I am not aware that any one has demonstrated how it is 
| that a stronger capacity is required for the conduct of great 
| affairs than of small ones. The organs of the mind, like 
‘the pupil of the eye, may be contracted or dilated to view a 
| broader or a narrower surface, and yet find sufficient variety 
to occupy its attention in each. The material universe is 
infinitely divisible, and so is the texture of human affairs. 
| We take things in the gross or in the detail, according to 
| the occasion. I think I could as soon get up the budget 
of Ways and Means for the current year, as be sure of mak. 
ing both ends meet, and paying my rent at quarter-day in a 
paltry huckster’s shop. Great objects move on by their 
own weight and impulse : great power turns aside petty ob- 
| stacles; and he, who wields it, is often but the puppet of 
| circumstances, like the fly on the wheel that said, “ What a 
| dust we raise!” It is easier to ruin a kingdom and aggran- 
dise one’s own pride and prejudices than to set up a green- 
grocer’s stall. An idiot ora madman may do this at any 
time, whose word is law, and whose nod is fate. Nay, he 
whose look is obedience, and who understands the silent 
wishes of the great, may easily trample on the necks and 
| tread out the liberties of a mighty nation, deriding their 
| strength, and hating it the more from a consciousness of his 
| own meanness, Power is not wisdom, it is true; but it 
| equally ensures its own objects. It does not exact, but dis- 
| penses with talent. Whena man creates this power, or 
| new-moulds the state by sage counsels and bold enterprises, 
itis a different thing from overturning it with the levers 
| that are put into his baby hands. In general, however, it 
| may be argued that great transactions and complicated con- 
| cerns ask more genius to conduct them than smaller ones, for 
| this reason, namely, that the mind must be able either to 
;embrace a greater variety of details in a more extensive 
| range of objects or must have a greater faculty of generaliz- 
| ing, or a greater depth of insight into ruling principles, and so 
| come at true results in that way. Buonaparte knew every- 
| thing, even to the names of our cadets in the East-India 
| service ; but he failed in this, that he did not calculate the 
jresistance which barbarism makes to refinement. He 


| 
| 
| 
| 


H thought that the Russians could not burn Moscow, because 
|| the Parisians could not burn Paris. The French think every- 


| thing must be French. The Cossacks, alas! do not conform 
| to etiquette : the rudeness of the seasons knows no rules of 
| politeness !—Some artists think it a test of genius to painta 
|large picture, and I grant the truth of this position, if the 
| large picture contains more than a small one. It is not the 
| size of the canvas, but the quantity of truth and nature put in- 
| to it, that settles the point. It is a mistake, common enough 
| on this subject, to suppose that a miniature is more finished 
than an oil-picture. The miniature is inferior to the oil-pic- 
ture only because it is less finished, because it cannot follow 
nature into so many individual and exact particulars. The 
proof of which is, that the copy of a good portrait will al- 
ways make a highly-finished miniature (see for example 
Mr. Bone’s enamels,) whereas the copy of a good miniature, 
if enlarged to the size of life, will make but a very sorry 
portrait. Several of our best artists, who are fond of paint- 
ing large figures, invert this reasoning. They make the 
whole figure gigantic, not that they may have room for 
nature, but for the motion of their brush, (as if they were 
painting the side of a house,) regarding the extent of canvas 
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they have to cover as an excuse for their slovenly and hasty | 
manner of getting over it; and thus, in fact, leave their pic- | 
tures nothing at last but over-grown miniatures, but huge | 
caricatures. It is not necessary in any case (either in a} 
larger or a smaller compass) to go into the details, so as to| 
lose sight of the effect, and decompound the face into po- | 
rous and transparent molecules, in the manner of Denner, | 
who painted what he saw through a magnifying glass. ‘The | 
painter’s eye need not be a microscope, but I contend that) 
it should be a looking-glass, bright, clear, lucid. The Jitdéle | 
in art begins with insignificant parts, with what does not! 
tell in connection with other parts. The true artist will’ 
paint not material points, but moral quantities. In a word, | 
wherever there is feeling or expression in a muscle or a| 
vein, there is grandeur and refinement too.—I will conclude | 
these remarks with an account of the manner in which the | 
ancient sculptors combined great and little things in such | 
matters. ‘That the name of Phidias,” says Pliny, “ is/| 
illustrious among all the nations that have heard of the fame | 
of the Olympian Jupiter, no one doubts; but in order that! 
those may know that he is deservedly praised who have not | 
even seen his works, we shall offer a few arguments, and | 
those of his genius only: nor to this purpose shall we insist | 
on the beauty of the Olympian Jupiter, nor on the magni. | 
tude of the Minerva at Athens, though it is twenty-six cu-} 
bits in height, (about thirty-five feet,) and is made of ivory | 
and gold: but we shall refer to the shield, on which the) 
battle of the Amazons is carved on the outer side: on the | 
inside of the same is the fight of the gods and giants; and} 
on the sandals, that between the Centaurs and Lapithe ; so | 
well did every part of that work display the powers of the | 
art. Again, the sculptures on the pedestal he called the! 
birth of Pandora: there are to be seen in number thirty | 
gods, the figure of Victory being particularly admirable: | 
the learned also admire the figures of the serpent and the! 
brazen sphinx, writhing under the spear. These things are | 
mentioned, in passing, of an artist never enough to be com- 
mended, that it may be seen that he showed the same} 
magnificence even in small things.’—Pliny’s Natural His- | 


tory, Book 36. 


THE SHOEMAKER OF VEYROS. 
A PORTUGUESE TRADITION. 


In the time of the old kings of Portugal, Don John, a! 
natural son of the reigning prince, was governour of the town | 
of Veyros, in the province of Alentejo. The town was} 
situate (perhaps is there still) upon a mountain, at the foot | 
of which runs a river; and at a little distance there was a} 
ford over it, under another eminence. The bed of the river 
thereabouts was so high as to form a shallow sandy place ; || 
and in that clear spot of water, the maidens of Veyros, both || 
of high rank and humble, used to wash their clothes. 

It happened one day, that Don John, riding out with a 
company, came to the spot at the time the young women | 
were so employed: and being, says our author, “ a young | 
and lusty gallant,” he fell to jesting with his followers upon! 
the bare legs of the busy girls, who had tucked up their! 
clothes, as usual, to their work. He passed along the river ; | 
and all his company had not yet gone by, when a lass in a| 
red petticoat, while tucking it up, showed her legs somewhat | 
high; and clapping her hand on her right calf, said loud | 
enough to be heard by the riders, *‘ Here’s a white leg, girls, | 
for the Master of Avis.”* 

These words, spoken probably out of a little bravado, | 
upon the strength of the governor’s having gone by, were | 
repeated to him when he got home, together with the action | 
that accompanied them: upon which the young lord felt || 
the eloquence of the speech so deeply, that he contrived to} 
have the fair speaker brought to him in private; and the| 
consequence was, that our lively natural son, and his spright- | 
ly challenger, had another natural son. 

Ines (for that was the girl’s name) was the daughter of a} 
shoemaker in Veyros; a man of very good account, and_| 
wealthy. Hearing how his daughter had been sent for to; 
the young governour’s house, and that it was her own light | 
behaviour that subjected her to what he was assured she | 
willingly consented to, he took it so to heart, that at her re-! 
turn home, she was driven by him from the house, with| 


every species of contumely and spurning. After this, he | 








* An order of knighthood, of which Don John was Master. 





never saw her more. And to prove to the world and to 
himself, that his severity was a matter of principle, and not 
a mere indulgence of his own passions, he never afterwards 
lay in bed, nor ate at a table, nor changed his linen, nor cut 
his hair, nails, or beard ; which latter grew to such a length, 
reaching below his knees, that the people used to call him 
Barbadon, or Old Beardy. 

In the meantime, his grandson, called Don Alphonso, 
not only grew to be a man, but was created Duke of Bra. 
ganza, his father Don John having been elected to the crown 
of Portugal ; which he wore after such noble fashion, to the 
great good of his country, as to be surnamed the Memora. 
ble. Now the town of Veyros stood in the middle of seven 
or eight others, all belonging to the young duke, from whose 
palace at Villa Viciosa it was but four leagues distant. He 
therefore had good intelligence of the shoemaker his grand- 
father ; and being of a humane and truly generous spirit, 
the accounts he received of the old man’s way of life made 
him extremely desirous of paying him a visit. He accord 
ingly went with a retinue to Veyros; and meeting Barba. 
don in the streets, he alighted from his horse, bareheaded, 
and in the presence of that stately company and people, 
asked the old man his blessing. The shoemaker, astonish. 
ed at this sudden spectacle, and at the strange contrast 
which it furnished to his humble rank, stared in a bewilder. 
ed manner upon the unknown personage, who thus knelt to 
him in the public way ; and said, ** Sir, do you mock me?” 
“No,” answered the duke; “ may God so help me, as I do 
not: but in earnest I crave I may kiss your hand and re. 
ceive your blessing, for I am your grandson, and son to Ines 
your daughter, conceived by the king, my lord and father.” 
No sooner had the shoemaker heard these words, than he 
clapped his hands before his eyes, and said, “ God bless me 
from ever beholding the son of so wicked a daughter as mine 
was! And yet, forasmuch as you are not guilty of her 
offence, hold ; take my hand and my blessing, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” So 
saying, he laid one of his old hands upon the young man’s 
head, blessing him; but neither the duke nor his followers 
could persuade him to take the other away from his eyes; 
neither would he talk with him aword more. In this spirit, 
shortly after, he died; and just before his death he directed 
a tomb to be made for him, on which were sculptured the 
tools belonging to his trade, with this epitaph :-— 

“This sepulchre Barbadon caused to be made, 
(Being of Veyros, a shoemaker by his trade) 
For himself and the rest of his race, 
Excepting his daughter Ines in any case.” 


The author says, that he has “heard it reported by the 
ancieutest persons, that the fourth Duke of Braganza, Don 
James, son to Donna Isabel, sister to the King Don Emanuel, 
caused that tomb to be defaced, being the sepulchre of his 
fourth grandfather.”"* 

As for the daughter, the conclusion of whose story comes 
lagging in like a penitent, “ she continued,” says the writer, 
“after she was delivered of that son, a very chaste and virtue 
ous woman; and the king made her commandress of Santo, 
a most honourable place, and very plentiful ; to the which 
none but princesses were admitted, living, as it were, ab- 
besses and princesses of a monastery built without the walls 
of Lisbon, called Santos, that is Saints, founded by reason 
of some martyrs that were martyred there. And the reli- 
gious women of that place have liberty to marry with the 
knights of their order, before they enter into that holy pro- 
fession.” 

The rest of our author’s remarks are in too curious a 
spirit to be omitted. ‘In this monastery,” he says, “ the 
same Donna Ines died, leaving behind her a glorious repu- 
tation for virtue and holiness, Observe, gentle reader, the 
constancy that this Portuguese, a shoemaker, continued in, 
loathing to behold the honourable estate of his grandchild, 
nor would any more acknowledge his daughter, having been 
a lewd woman, for purchasing advancement with dishon- 
our. ‘This considered, you will not wonder at the Count 
Julian, that plagued Spain, and executed the king Roderigo 
for forcing his daughter La Cava. The example of this 
shoemaker is especially worthy the noting, and deeply to be 





*\it appears by this, that the Don John of the tradition is 
John the First, who was elected king of Portugal, and became 
famous for his great qualities ; and that his son by the alleged 
shoemaker's daughter was his successor, Alphonso the Fitth. 
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considered: for, besides, that it makes good our assertion, 
it teaches the higher not to disdain the lower, as long as they 
be virtuous and lovers of honour. It may be that this old 
man, for his integrity, rising from a virtuous zeal, merited 


that a daughter coming by descent from his grandchild, | 


should be made Queen of Castile, and the mother of great 
Isabel, grandmother to the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and 
Ferdinando.” 

Alas! a pretty posterity our shoemaker had, in Philip 
the 21 and his successors,—a race more suitable to his 
severity against his child, than his blessing upon his grand- 
child. Old Barbadon was a fine fellow too, after his fashion. 
We do not know how he reconciled his unforgiving conduct 
with his Christianity ; but he had enough precedents on that 
point. What we admire in himis, his showing that he acted 
out of principle, and did not mistake passion for it. His 
crepidarian sculptures indeed are not so well; but a little 
yanity may be allowed to mingle with and soften such edge- | 
tools of self-denial, as he chose to handle. His treatment 
of his daughter was ignorant, and in wiser times would have 
been brutal ; especially when it is considered how much the 
conduct of children is modified by education and other cir- 
cumstances ; but then a brutal man would not have accom- 
panied it with such voluntary suffering of hisown. Neither 
did Barbadon leave his daughter to take her chance in the 
wide world, thinking of the evils she might be enduring, 
only to give a greater zest of fancied pity to the contented- 
ness of his cruelty. He knew she was well taken care of ; 
and if she was not to have the enjoyment of his society, he 
was determined that it should be a very uncomfortable one 
to himself. He knew that she lay on a princely bed, while 
he would have none at all. Ife knew that she was served 
upon gold and silver, while he renounced his old chestnut 
table-—the table at which she used to sit. He knew while 
he sat looking at his old beard, and the wilful sordidness of 
his hands, that her locks and her fair limbs were objects of 
worship to the gallant and the great. And so he set off 
his destitutions against her over-possession ; and took out 
the punishment he gave her, in revenge upon himself. This 
was the instinct of a man who loved a principle, but hated 
nobody ;—of a man who, in a wiser time, would have felt 
the wisdom of kindness. Thus his blessing upon his grand- 
child becomes consistent with his cruelty to his child: and 
his living stock was a fine one in spite of him. His daugh- 
ter showed a sense of the wound she had given such a 
father, by relinquishing the sympathies she loved, because 
they had hurt him: and her son, worthy of such a grand- 
father and such a daughter, and refined into a gracefulness 
of knowledge by education, thought it no mean thing or 
vulgar to kneel to the grey-headed artisan in the street, and | 
beg the blessing of his honest hand. 


I’M NOT A SINGLE MAN. 


* Double, single, and the rub.’’— Hoyle. 
“ This, this is solitude.”— Byron. 


WELL, I confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 

Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now! 

They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java or Japan,— 

Yet every Miss reminds me this— 
I’m not a single man! 


Once they made choice of my bass voice 
To share in each duett; 

So well I danced, I somehow chanced 
To stand in every set: 

They now declare [ cannot sing, 
And dance on Bruin’s plan ; 

Me draw—me paint !—me anything !— 
I’m not a singie man! 


Once I was asked advice, and task’d 
What works to buy or not, 

And “ would I read that passage out 
I so admired in Scott ?”’ 

They then could bear to hear one read ; 
But if I now began, 

How they would snub, “ My preity page,” 
I’m not a single man! 


One used to stich a collar then, 











Another hemmed a frill ; 





Ihad more purses netted then 
Than I could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now I never can— 

My buttons then were bachelor’s,— 
I'm not a single man! 


Oh how they hated politics 
Thrust on me by papa: 

But now my chat—they all leave that 
To entertain mamma. 

Mamma, who praises her own self, 
Instead of Jane or Ann, 

And lays “her girls” upon the shelf— 
I'm not a single man! 


Ah me, how strange it is the change, 
In parlour and in hall, 

They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call. 

If they had hair in papers once, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran ; 

They now sit still in dishabille— 
I'm not a single man! 


Miss Mary Bond was once so fond 
Of Romans and of Greeks ; 

She daily sought my cabinet, 
To study my antiques. 

Well, now she doesn’t care a dump 
For ancient pot or pan, 

Her taste at once is modernized— 
I'm nota single man! 


My spouse is fond of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing ; 
I go to balls without my wife, 
And never wear a ring : 
And yet each Miss to whom I come, 
As strange as Ghenghis Khan, 
Knows by some sign, [ can’t divine,— 
I'm not a single man! 


Go where I will, I but intrude 
Tm left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Hervey at his Tombs. 

From head to heel, they make me feel, 
Of quite another clan ; 

Compelled to own, though left alone, 
I'm not a single man! 


Miss Towne the toast, though she can boast 
A nose of Roman line, 
Will turn up even that in scorn 
Of compliments of mine : 
She should have seen that I have been 
Her sex’s partisan, 
And really married all I could— 
I’m not a single man! 


*Tis hard to see how others fare, 
Whilst I rejected stand,— 

Will no one take my arm because 
They cannot have my hand ? 

Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, 

With me don’t care to mount a stair— 
I’m not a single man! 


Some change, of course, should be in force, 
But surely not so much— 

There may be hands I may not squeeze, 
But must I never touch ?— 

Must I forbear to hand a chair 
And not pick up a fan? 

But I have been myself picked up— 
I’m not a single man! 


Others may hint a lady’s tint 
Is purest red and white— 

May say her eyes are like the skies, 
So very blue and bright,— 

I must not say that she has eyes, 
Or if I so began, 

I have my fears about my ears,— 
I'm not a single man ! 


I must confess I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow, 

Would make me find all womenkind 
Such unkind women now ;— 

I might be hash’d to death, or smash’d, 
By Mr. Pickford’s van, 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 

Tm not a single man! 
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AINTINGS, POETRY, PIES, AND “ LIVE COALS.” 


Tue opening of the Exhibition at the National Academy | 
is like taking a mask from one of the city’s most agreeable | 
features. And it is only those who live in the city habitual- | 
ly, and who live as fast as the city does, who are qualified 
to enjoy it with the best appreciation. Did you ever notice, 
_ ine i ling el 4 ie gia } in these magnificent songs. England’s naval glory—he 
eT Seen ' cammeation | esprit-de-man-o’-war—her empire of the sea—lies spell. 
giddy ee a a LD a ha ee om || bound in that glorious song-book ! She owes more to Dib. 
seem for you to do—how “ knowing” and“ ahead-ol-you' || din than to Chatham or Burke—as much as to Howard 

: | and 
seem all the takers-coolly whom you meet—how incapable || Wilberforce! Ah, dear Anonym of Andover, you have 
you are of any of the tranquil pleasures of the metropolis, || never hung your taste out to salt over the gunwale! Yo 
and with what impatient disgust you pass any exhibition || ’ 1 BR ee Py. 
which would peer you, nied and body, from the crowd! l sata Ag tite eRe 
It is not for strangers, then, that the Exhibition is the high- | ingly, e poi mori !” 
est pleasure. It is for those who have laid behind them the |; 
bulk of the city excitements in a used-up heap—to whom | 
balls are nuisances, theatres satiety, concerts a bore, Broad- 
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- ee f all the publications of the «“ Mirror Library,” this collec. 
| tion of Dibdin’s Songs has sold the best. It has been ip, 
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deed what our Andover friend scornfully calls it—* a catch. 
| penny affair,” and we wish there were (what there neve 
| will be) another catch-penny like it. No—by Castaly ! such 
ja book will never again be written! If ever there was ho. 
| nest, hearty, natural, manly feeling spliced to rhyme, itis 








| Our compliments to “ Ophelia,” and we shall be happy t 
| give her a copy of what she wishes reproduced in the Mir. 


way stale, giants, dwarfs and six-legged cows “ familiar as 
your hand.” It is only such who have the cool eye to look 


ror, if she will call or send. We could give her a look at 
| the original, if she prefers it. 


critically and enjoyingly at pictures. It is for such that Du- 
rand has laid into his landscape the touch that was preceded 
by despair—for such that Ingham elaborates, and Page 
strains invention, and Sully woos the coy shade of expres- 
sion. And, truth to say, it is not one of the least of the and that he hails from Boston and takes a pride in us. §o 
gratuitous riches of existence, that while we are sifting away |; W® do in him—though, for a puff, our pen against his roll. 
the other minutes of the year in common-place business or || i2g-pin for a thousand pound! He evidently thinks us “ the 
pleasure, forgetful of art and artists, these gifted minds are | Cheese,” for he says he wishes to be noticed in our “ Dairy 
at work, producing beautiful pictures to pamper our eyes! Of Town Trifles.” Well, sir, we don’t “ fill our belly 
with in Spring! If you never chanced to think of that be-| with the East wind,” nor eat pies, since we left Boston, 
fore, dear reader, you are richer than you thought! Please |, but we rejoice in yourpie-ous enterprise, and agree, witl 
Ehem! || you, to consider ourselves mutually the flour of the city we 
There are more portraits in the exhibition than will please || come from. Apropos—we can do our friend a serviel 


the dilettanti—but hang the displeased! We would submit || Which we hope he will reciprocate by opening a subscrip 
|| tion-book in his pie-magazine, and procuring us five hu. 


to a thousand indifferent portraits, for the accident of pos-| ‘ . : . 

sessing a likeness of one friend unexpectedly lost. For || dred subscribers (payments invariably in advance.) A young 
Heaven’s sake, let everybody be painted, that, if perchance, | lady has written to us imploring the Mirror’s aid in reform 
there is a loved face marked, unsuspected by us, for Heaven, | ing the prog at fashionable boarding-schools. There ar 
we may have its semblance safe before it is beyond recal ! || S¥™ptoms of a “strike” for something better to eat in thee 
How bitter the regret, the self-reproach, when the beautiful | coops of Aihenamyinent the establishment of ™ Conner 
joy of a household has been suddenly struck into the grave, || — Pie Depot” seems (seems, madam! nay—'t is /) beauty 
that we might have had a bright image of her on canvass | tifully providential ! We cannot trace our anonymous note ti 
—that we might have removed, by holding converse with her vate poctionier ae Se we ented cpepemninae ae 
perpetuated smile, the dreadful image of decay that in sad || — on, in every “ establishment, ** nunnery,” an 
moments crowds too closely upon us! For the sake of love ||“ S¢™7nary”’ to ™ hang their pape the outer wall,” a 
and friendship, let that branch of the art, now in danger of | hoist in our friend’s pastry, nae trial. ‘The French pockey 
being disparaged by short-sighted criticism—let it be enno- | being be filled the first day gratis—we natuatahe pe pi 
bled, for the sacred offices it performs! Is an art degrading! The second day and after, of course, the bill will be pr 
to its follower which does so much—which prolongs the |) sented to tente or the music-master. 
presence of the dead, which embellishes family ties, which 1 
brightens the memory of the absent, which quickens friend. || 


The proprietor of the * Connecticut Pie Depot,” (corer 
| of Beekman and Nassau,) writes us that he will be happy 
| to have us “ call and taste his pies when we are sharp-set, 
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enclose us the surplus in bankable funds! 
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There are poems which the world “ does not willing! 
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ae xen % ae : 
ship and shows the loved, as they were before ravage by sad- | let die, but which this ew go-to-bed world, tired « 
ness or sickness? There should rather be a priesthood of |! watching, covers quietly up with the ashes of neglect, ai 
the affections, and portrait-painters its brotherhood—holy rl leaves to grow as black as the poker and tongs of criticism 


for their ministering pencils. But this is a digression. || that stand unused beside them. Stop the first twenty me 
| (gentlemen, even,) whom you see in the street, and pn 


| bably not one can tell you even the argument of Gol 
| smith’s great Poem! And the “ pourquoy Sir Knight” 
| simply that “ The English Poets,” in six formidable volum4 
| are too much for cursory readers to encounter !. The poet 
| and passages they would “ thumb,” if they could light read 
j ly on them, are buried up in loads of uninteresting mise 
llany. They want the often-quoted, undeniable, pure fi 
| raked out of this heap of embers. Our last number of # 













We have a customer in Andover, to whose attention par- 
ticularly we commend the truly delicious poetry of “ The 
Sacred Rosary,” as some atonement for having inveigled 
him into the purchase of the “ Songs of the bard of Poor 
Jack.” That mis-spent shilling troubled our friend, and he 
wrote us a letter and paid eighteen pence postage to com- 
plain of it!—but, non omnia possum-us omnes, (we can’t 
play ’possum with all our subscribers,) and we humbly beg 
our kind friend (who lives where we learned our Latin) to 
refresh his piety with the “* Rosary,” and forgive the Dibdin. 
The apology over, however, we must make bold to say that 


Mirror Library begins a supply of this want under the ti 
of “ Live Coats, raked from the Embers of English P 
try,” for the contents of which see advertisement. 
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PAINTINGS, POETRY, PIES, AND “ LIVE COALS.” 
Tue opening of the Exhibition at the National Academy 
is like taking a mask from one of the city’s most agreeable 
features. And it is only those who live in the city habitual- 
ly, and who live as fast as the city does, who are qualified 
to enjoy it with the best appreciation. Did you ever notice, 
dear reader, how behind the tide you feel, on arriving in 
town after even an absence of a week—how whirling and 
giddy your sensations are—how many exciting things there 
seem for you to do—how “ knowing” and “ ahead-of-you” | 
seem all the takers-coolly whom you meet—how incapable 
you are of any of the tranquil pleasures of the metropolis, 
and with what impatient disgust you pass any exhibition 
which would subtract you, mind and body, from the crowd! 
It is not for strangers, then, that the Exhibition is the high- 





| of all the publications of the “ Mirror Library,” this collec. 
tion of Dibdin’s Songs has sold the best. It has been in, 
| deed what our Andover friend scornfully calls it—* a catch. F 


| penny affair,” and we wish there were (what there never 7 
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|| will be) another catch-penny like it. No—by Castaly ! such 


a book will never again be written! If ever there was ho. 
nest, hearty, natural, manly feeling spliced to rhyme, it js 
|in these magnificent songs. England’s naval glory—her 
| esprit-de-man-o’-war—her empire of the sea—lies spell. 
| bound in that glorious song-book! She owes more to Dib. § 


|| din than to Chatham or Burke—as much as to Howard and | 


an 

| Wilberforce! Ah, dear Anonym of Andover, you have | 
never hung your taste out to salt over the gunwale! You & 
| don’t know poor Jack! Find out when your lease of life is 


| likely to run out—go first to sea—read Dibdin understand. 


|| ingly, e pot mori !” 


est pleasure. It is for those who have laid behind them the || 


bulk of the city excitements in a used-up heap—to whom || Our compliments to “ Ophelia,” and we shall be happy to 





balls are nuisances, theatres satiety, concerts a bore, Broad- 
way stale, giants, dwarfs and six-legged cows “ familiar as 
your hand.” It is only such who have the cool eye to look 
critically and enjoyingly at pictures. It is for such that Du- 
rand has laid into his landscape the touch that was preceded 
by despair—for such that Ingham elaborates, and Page 
strains invention, and Sully woos the coy shade of expres- 
sion. 
gratuitous riches of existence, that while we are sifting away 
the other minutes of the year in common-place business or | 
pleasure, forgetful of art and artists, these gifted minds are | 
at work, producing beautiful pictures to pamper our eyes 
with in Spring! 
fore, dear reader, you are richer than you thought! 

enclose us the surplus in bankable funds! Ehem! 
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There are more portraits in the exhibition than will please || 


the dilettanti—but hang the displeased! We would submit | 
to a thousand indifferent portraits, for the accident of pos- | 
sessing a likeness of one friend unexpectedly lost. For| 
Heaven’s sake, let everybody be painted, that, if perchance, | 
there is a loved face marked, unsuspected by us, for Heaven, 


we may have its semblance safe before it is beyond recal ! | 


How bitter the regret, the self-reproach, when the beautiful |, 


joy of a household has been suddenly struck into the grave, | 


that we might have had a bright image of her on canvass | 


—that we might have removed, by holding converse with her || 


perpetuated smile, the dreadful image of decay that in sad | 
moments crowds too closely upon us! For the sake of love | 
and friendship, let that branch of the art, now in danger of | 


being disparaged by short-sighted criticism—let it be enno- I} 


bled, for the sacred offices it performs! Is an art degrading 
to its follower which does so much—which prolongs the! 
presence of the dead, which embellishes family ties, which | 
brightens the memory of the absent, which quickens friend. | 
ship and shows the loved, as they were before ravage by sad- 
ness or sickness? There should rather be a priesthood of | 
the affections, and portrait-painters its brotherhood—holy | 
for their ministering pencils. But this is a digression. | 


We have a customer in Andover, to whose attention par- | 


And, truth to say, it is not one of the least of the || 


If you never chanced to think of that be-|, 


|\ing the prog at fashionable boarding-schools. 
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| give her a copy of what she wishes reproduced in the Mir. § 
‘ror, if she will call or send. We could give her a look at 
| the original, if she prefers it. 


The proprietor of the “ Connecticut Pie Depot,” (corner 
| of Beekman and Nassau,) writes us that he will be happy 
| to have us “ call and taste his pies when we are sharp-set,’ 
and that he hails from Boston and takes a pride in us. So 
; we do in him—though, for a puff, our pen against his roll. 
ing-pin for a thousand pound! He evidently thinks us “ the | 
cheese,” for he says he wishes to be noticed in our “ Dairy} 
'of Town Trifles.’ Well, sir, we don’t “fill our belly 
with the East wind,” nor eat pies, since we left Boston, # 
| but we rejoice in yourpie-ous enterprise, and agree, with 
| you, to consider ourselves mutually the flour of the city we 
come from. Apropos—we can do our friend a service 
| which we hope he will reciprocate by opening a subscrip. 
' tion-book in his pie-magazine, and procuring us five hu 
| dred subscribers (payments invariably in advance.) A young) 
lady has written to us imploring the Mirror’s aid in reform. 
There are 
| symptoms of a “ strike” for something better to eat in thes 
coops of chicken-angels, and the establishment of a “ Connee. 
ticut Pie Depot” seems (seems, madam! nay—it is /) beaut 
tifully providential! We cannot trace our anonymous note to 
any particular school, but we hereby recommend to the 
young ladies in every “ establishment,” “ nunnery,” ani 
“seminary” to “ hang their aprons on the outer wall,” ant 
hoist in our friend’s pastry, on trial. The French pocket 
will be filled the first day gratis—we undertake to promis. 
The second day and after, of course, the bill will be pre. 
| sented to tante or the music-master. 
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\let die,’ but which this same go-to-bed world, tired 
| watching, covers quietly up with the ashes of neglect, and 
leaves to grow as black as the poker and tongs of criticism 
| that stand unused beside them. Stop the first twenty mea 
| (gentlemen, even,) whom you see in the street, and pr 
| bably not one can tell you even the argument of Goll 


ticularly we commend the truly delicious poetry of “ The || smith’s great Poem! And the “ pourquoy Sir Knights 
Sacred Rosary,” as some atonement for having inveigled || simply that “ The English Poets,” in six formidable volume 


him into the purchase of the “Songs of the bard of Poor 
Jack.” That mis-spent shilling troubled our friend, and he 
wrote us a letter and paid eighteen pence postage to com- 
plain of it!—but, non omnia possum-us omnes, (we can’t 
play ’possum with all our subscribers,) and we humbly beg 
our kind friend (who lives where we learned our Latin) to 
refresh his piety with the ‘* Rosary,” and forgive the Dibdin. 
The apology over, however, we must make bold to say that 
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